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AHEAD 



UusUBtion bY Miehiif Middttlon 



Professor David Munroe makes some radical 
suggestions for McGill in the immediate future. 
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thay caused some concern f^ 
ac?Rmlc circles. Canadian universi- 
ties were already crowded, they were 
understaffed and costs were Increasing 
steadily. The prospect of more than 
twice as many students within the 
following decade naturally caused some 
alarm. But the alarm might have 
reached the proportions of e panic if 
university administrators had been told 
that the enrolment in 1964-65 would 
be 176,000 Instead of the first estimate 
of 129,000. 

Meanwhile, a series of official re- 
ports had described the dimensions of 
the academic crisis. The Parent Report 
In Quebec celled for co-ordination be- 
tween the different institutions of 
higher learning and the different levels 
of the educations! system. The Robbins 
Report in the United Kingdom stressed 
the need for short and long-term 
planning and recommended studies of 
specific problems like selection and 
wastage. The Bladen Report dealt with 
financing higher education In Canada 
and the Duff-Bardahl Report proposed 
changes in university government 
and administration. Other studies and 
reports In the United States and Euro- 
pean countries also helped to bring 
these problems Into focus, making 
everyone aware that an educational 
revolution had begun. 

Situated in a province where cultural 
and economic revolutions ate also in 
progress, McGill has been under pres- 
sures that are at once more varied and 
more relentless than those faced by 
many of her sister institutions in 
Canada. A number of changes have 
been introduced in the nineteen sixties 
and, with the critical decade of the 
nineteen seventies less than two years 
away, it may be useful to examine 
some of the more urgent problems with 
which we must now come to grips. 

The sudden demand for university 
pieces which Dr. Sheffield predicted 
was partly the result of higher retention 
rates In high schools, partly to a greater 
demand for technical and service 
personnel with post-secondary qualifi- 
cations. By the nineteen sixties, when 
the demand became critical, however, 
two other factors had also been intro- 
duced. Following the end of World War 
II there was a sharp rise in the birth rate 
and a considerable increase in immi- 
gration. The "university explosion" 
could no longer be considered as a 
temporary problem; It was a problem 
of growing complexity and urgency. 
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full-time teaching staff has increased 
from 503 to 800, an increase of 69 
per cent." 






A further increase In degree and 
diploma students the following year 
brought the total enrolment to 13,237. 

Expansion on this scale naturally 
created serious financial problems. At 
McGill the annual expenditures for 
operations, exclusive of research, rose 
by 80 per cent during the six-year 
period and research costs tripled. 
Following the introduction of federal 
support for universities In 1952, pro- 
vincial governments had become in- 
creasingly aware of their responsibll- 
tlas In higher education. The extent of 
these and the manner In which they 
could be assumed without risking 
political interference or control were 
explored by the Parent Commission In 
Quebec, the Bladen Commission, and 
In other countries by such bodies as 
. the Robbins Committee in Great 
Britain. 
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New Institutions 



Expansion, however, was not enough. 
Many governments found it necessary 
to grant new university charters as 
they tried dasparately to keep pace 
with the demand of an Increasing 
number of high school graduates. By 
the early nineteen sixties, eight new 
universities had been established in 
Ontario and an equal number in the 
other provinces. In Great Britain a 
dozen new chartera were issued by the 
middle of the decade and in France, for 
the first time since the era of Napoleon, 
the number of academies was In- 
creased, each with its university or 
faculties. Growth in the United States 
was even more rapid, the patterns — 
and the standards — differing from 
stats to stats. Indeed, since most of the 
new institutions were free to undertake 
undergraduate and graduate instruc- 
tion In any field, the very meaning of 
university education was threatened 
by the confusion of policies, structures 
and standards. In many Instances, as In 
Ontario, it became necessary to Im- 
pose a moratorium on new charters to 
prevent duplication and waste. 



Solutions for Quebec 



Expansion 



In Quebec a different solution was pro- 
posed by the Royal Commission of 
Enquiry on Education (the Parent Com- 
mission). Forced to consider a number 



of special circumstances such as the 
massive reform of the whole educa- 
tional system, the need for rapid de- 
velopment of technology and re- 
search, the necessity for better articu- 
lation among the existing universities 
and between the different levels of 
instruction, the Isolation of the two 
cultural communities and limited re- 
sources, the Commission, in the second 
volume of its Report published In 1 964, 
recommended the strict limitation of 
new charters. It pointed out that the 
six existing universities were not 
equally ready to undertake advanced 
and research programmes. With only 
three — Laval, Montreal and McGill — 
having adequate teaching staff, libra- 
ries and equipment for this purpose, a 
distinction was drawn between them 
and the others which should, for tho 
most part, be encouraged to concen- 
trate on the development of strong 
undergraduate Instruction. The Com- 
mission also recommended that limited 
charters be granted to a small number 
of new Institutions. Partial under- 
graduate courses were also to be 
offered in "centres of university stud- 
ies," affiliated directly with existing 
universities. Furthermore, the Com- 
mission recommended the establish- 
ment of a new level of Instruction, 
covering the 1 2th and 1 3th year, which 
would be offered in "institutes" Inter- 
posed between secondary and higher 
education. Thus the institutes, rather 
than the universities, would absorb 
the full shock of the increase in 
student population. 

Departmental regulations and several 
acts of the Quebec legislature have 
established this new structure. Mean- 
while, the government and the uni- 
versities have been considering means 
to assure the orderly development of 
higher education. The effect of those 
reforms on McGill will be three-fold. 
They will encourage closer co-opera- 
tion between McGill and the two 
larger French-speaking universities, 
Montreal and Laval; they will alter the 
level of entrance to all undergraduate 
and professional courses; and they 
will necessitate changes In course and 
degree structures in all departments. 



"Mote is required if we are to take 
advantage of the French-English 
opportunities available to McGill, its 
staff, and its students. Already there 
are a few Individuals who hold 
teaching posts at McGill and at 
rUniversitd de Montreal. There are 
groat opportunities for collaboration 
in science and research, the Joint 
operation of costly research equip- 
ment and the pooling of resources to 
strengthen one another. But beyond 
this there is the need to experiment 
boldly in educating Individuals in 
two cultures by providing under- 
graduate Instruction in the two 
large universities to the same stu- 
dents and by planning easy move- 



ment between the universities for 
their respective graduate students. 
The possibilities are great and 
greatly varied. 

—tpacisflSIe >0 pj^or noldirjersity' 
orgroupofscholarsin Canada has so 
ready an access to the French- 
spaakinb community and its hopes 
and aspirations as do the members of 
McGill family. Every effort must be 
mads to use McGill's relations with 
French-speaking fellow Quebeckers 
and McGill's relations with English- 
speaking Canada and the Inter- 
national community In general to 
provide a meeting ground where 
Ideas and understanding between 
Quebec and her Canadian end other 
neighbours can be exchanged with 
benefit and creative results. In ful- 
filling itself as a university, McGill 
cannot but serve society — the 
society of Quebec and Canada." 



The New Profile 



Also overdue Is the change In the level 
of admission. Unlike most other Canar 
dian universities, the English-speaking 
institutions of Quebec have maln- 
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Principal welcomes freshmen 



rendez-vous '68 — open house returns bigger and better 



During these years, almost every Cana- 
dian university made an effort to ex- 
pand. McGill's response has been de- 
scribed by Principal Robertson in the 
Annual Report of 1965-66; 



"during the six-year period 1961-66 
the student body has increased from 



Professor DAVID C. MUNROE is 
VIce-ChsIrman of the Superior Courrcii 
of Education of Quebec. He is a former 
Director of the institute of Education at 
McGiii and presentiy is attached to the 
Principal’s office. 



Inter-University 

Co-operation 



contrex, the new telephone system 



Co-operation between McGill and her 
sister Institutions Is long overdue. This 
was recognized in the University brief 
to the Royal Commission on Bilingual- 
ism and Biculturalism, which staled 
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NEW 

SENATE, 

BOARD 

APPROVED 



The Governors of the University have 
approved recommendations of a Joint 
committee of the Board and Senate 
which will ensure participation of mem- 
bers of faculty and students on the two 
primary decision-making bodies of the 
University. (See page 5). 

Major recommendations, as ap- 
proved, will change the composition of 
the Board of Governors and Senate as 
soon as the appropriate amendments 
to the Statutes of the University are 
effected. 



THE BOARD 



The most significant change td^ be 
mode in the membership of the Bojird 
w’ll be thenlection of five member.uy 
eiid froDitlae members of 11^1 Unive 

be oli^ld in this category. 

In add'Hon, 24 other members will 
be electrd to the Board under a general 
directive that nominees will be "repre- 
. sentatives of the various parts of the 
community which the University serves, 
such as agencies of -government, re- 
search, the professions, business, labour 
and the Arts". 

The Chancellor, the Principal, and 
five members elected by the Graduates' 
Society with five-year staggered terms, 
wilt remain as members of the Board 
as heretofore. There will be a total 
membership of 36 In all, the number 
provided for in the present Statutes. 



THE SENATE 



Wednesday 25 September 1 968 



: Membership on Senate will be sub- 
jected to a more radical revision. Total 
overall membership will be increased 
from 38 to 65. 

Student members of Senate will 
constitute a new category of member- 
,ship. There will be a total of eight 
students on Senate: 

Another radical reviston will give 
members of Faculty a total of 32 elected 
members, numerically the largest cate- 
.gory In the new Senate. There are nine 
elected members of Faculty on the 
present Senate. 

This category will be made up of 14 
members from Arts and Science, the 
largest faculty; four from Engineering; 
three from Medicine; two each from 
Law, Agriculture and Education; one 
each from Management, Graduate Stu- 
dies, Dentistry, Divinity and Music. 

The number of ex- officio members 
will bo reduced from 24 to 17. The 
ex-olficio members of the new Senate 
will bo the Principal, the Chancellor., 
the three Vice-Principals and 1 2 Deans. 
Those olllclals who will be dropped 
from ex-officIo membership are the 
five Vice-Deans In the Faculty of Arts 
and Science who will, however, be 
eligible for election, the Director of 
Continuation Studies, the Warden of 
Royal Victoria College and the Director 
of Libraries. The latter three officials 
will sit on Senate with voice but no vote. 



THE JOINT COMMITTEE 



gazette: senate minutes — June 17 and 21, July 29 3,4,5 

gazette: university adopts new structures 5 



coming events 



The Joint committee of the Board and 
Senate which formulated the recom- 
mendations approved at Monday's 
Board meeting was set up April 18, 
1966 to study the Duff-Berdahl Report 
on University Government In Canada 
and to make recommendations con- 
cerning Its findings. 

The Committee published Its first 
report November 15, 1967 and invited 
representations from interested bodies 
including the McGill Association of 
University Teachers, the Students' So- 
ciety and the Graduates' Society. After 
studying briefs submitted by these 
bodies, the original recommendations 
wore reviewed and amended in the 
light of the new information. 
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LET'S 

PREVENT 

HOSTILITY 

Principal's 

Call 

To 

Freshman 



Tht following Is the lest of Dr. H.ftocke 
Robertson's address to Freshmen as- 
sembled at the Winter Stadium on the 
morning of September 12for thekick-olf 
0 / Fall - In '68 organized by the Freshmen 
Reception Committee of the Students' 
Society. 

I suppose that every student as he 
comes to a university is e bit worried — 
it's a new worid that he is entering, and 
even if he's heard a lot about it before in 
High School, he'll probably be wonder- 
ing what's going to happen — whether 
he'ii be able to make the grade; he'll 
probably wonder what the teaching is 
going to be iike — whether the subjects 
of the iectures are going to be as irreie- 
vant and the lectures themselves as dry 
as he's been told they are going to be; 
whether he'll be able to learn to think — 
to develop his mind in such a way that 
he will be useful to society in whatever 
field he ends up In, and whether this 
mind will be flexible enough and suffi- 
ciently agile to enable him to adjust to 
the great changes that he knows are 
going to take place in his lifetime. 

I suppose, as I say, that every student 
has worries of this general sort — stu- 
dents always have had — and up to 
fairly recently a student has carried his 
worries more or less quietly with him as 
he passed through the university, if in- 
deed, hedidn't stop worrying altogether. 

But things have changed a lot in the 
last few years. You the class of '72 
represent about the fourth wave of stu- 
dents that have come to the university 
with a different point of view — perhaps 
you have some of the same worries that 
all students have had but I think that it's 
unlikely that you will pass quietly 
through these "Halls of Learning" with- 
out expressing your opinions, without 
questioning practically everything — 
wanting to know why things are done 
this way — why not that way? Who 
decides tfli'or that — andwhy? always 
And I m'tst sn v that a* *"' 
ao^loie oxposuW tA* ffii^ sort of qujk-„ 
tioning we are taking up thechant — we 
are asking ourselves the same sort of 
things. 

We've examined — or are In the 
process of examining — all sorts of 
basic questions — let me mention some 
of them to give you some Idea of the 
scope of the questioning — 

"What Is the Role of the University in 
Society"? Is one of the key questions, 
and one asks 'To what extent should a 
university involve itself directly with the 
problems of society and how far can it 
go In this direction without endangering 
the traditional university Freedoms that 
in themselves are valuable to society — 
indeed vital to society" ? 

The whole university is debating this 
question In one way or another — all 
universities ate — and no one has a clear 
answer yet — but wherever the end 
point may be (and I am not concerned 
with that at this moment) the very 
exercise of debate and the soul search- 
ing that goes with it is bound to do good 
and, in the long run, to clarify the posi- 
tion and the future course of the 
university. 

"What Is the academic role of the 
University?" Is another key question 
and one that seems, at first thought, 
easy to answer. It is hard to keep clear 
of the trap of contenting oneself with 
the pge old (and still totally valuable) 
phrases about the Search for Truth and 
the Imparting of Knowledge, but they 
ate traps, for they cover a multitude of 
questions that students have raised, 
challenging questions about objec- 
tives — about the effectiveness of 
teaching — questions that clearly reveal 
a protest against anything in teaching 
that is irrelevant, unimaginative, unin- 
spiring and ill-prepared — a protest 
against the humdrum and a craving for 
stimulation — and no one can criticize 
them for that and I believe that no one 
who has thought about it at all could 
fall to respond as best he can to these 
irrepressible challenges. I think we're all 
responding. I have one great fear in this 
connection and that Is that the concen- 
tration on excitement and stimulation 
and "Breakthrough by the minute" will 
mask the fact of life that there is only 
one route to achievement In any field — 
and it involves solid work. No device of 
teaching, human or mechanical, can do 
more than assist the student on his 
way — it can't substituta for the effort 
that he himself must put forth If he 
wants to succeed. 

Finally, I come to another of the ques 
tions that we've been debating — this 
one concerns 'The Role of the Stu 
dent" — perhaps of more immediate, 
though no more vital, concern to you 
than the other questions. 

I can't even begin here to summarize 
the thoughts that we've had on this 
subject — there are so many of them 
But to summarize a lew, starting with 
the easiest question: 






(1) What is the role of the Student as 
a learner — 

While there may be some doubt about 
what he should learn and how he 
should go about it, there is relatively 
little opposition to the opinion that this 
is his prime role. 

(2) Has the Student a role as a teacher ? 

Yes ho has, and I expect that we'll see 

the time come soon when students are 
more and more Involved in assisting in 
one way or another in the teaching 
process. I look forward to this. 

(3) What Is his role in the Decision- 
Making process? 

I think that we have made a lot of 
progress In this area and have reached 
some good conclusions; and I antici- 
pate that with the beginning of this 
year we shall see a rapid Increase In the 
participation of students In all areas of 
the university's government — and this 
is a good thing. I don't see how anyone 
could fail to appreciate the enormous 
potential forgood that Is developing out 
of the concern for the ills of the world 
in general and of what they believe to 
be the Ills of the university in particular, 
that the students of today are showing. 
There is an enormous potential for good 
and it is up to us to do everything pos- 
sible to see that it is realized and we are 
in the process of making the necessary 
moves to bring this about. 

Thera Is no doubt in my mind that out 
of the furore of the day there will arise a 
lot of good. I believe that the push that 
students have given their elders will 
result in good things happening that 
would not otherwise have happened, 
and In the speeding up of some reforms 
that would, under unchanged circum- 
stances, have been slow to come about. 

I don't know how rapidly this process 
will move — but I do know that the 
whole move will be slowed If hostilities 
develop between the different parts of 
the university — all of whom must work 
together if any major project is to 
succeed. 

The hostilities that might build up 
would result from the inevitable clashes 
between the extremes of action and 
reaction— between the exaggerated and 
sometimes unjustified charges and 
claims and harsh tactics on the one 
hand — and the natural. Inevitable but 
still not admirable over-reaction. 

If this hostility is allowed to grow, 
progressof any sort will undoubtedly be 
slowed. If, on the other hand, it can be 
eliminated vast changes for the better 
can take place quickly. 

Thus our first objective must be to 
reduce this factor to Its minimum — an 
enormous task but not, in the university 
at least — by any means impossible — 
even though it Involves a multitude of 
actions, compromises and concessions 
on everyone's part in order to establish 
tha mutual confidence that is the prime 
factor in the dissipation of h*'^ility. I 
carilt .go into any detail h/^®^\this 
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come to you be regarded' 
anti-hostile act towards you 1 
men I 

I expect that this generation of stu- 
dents — you hero today — will be living 
through one of the most exciting periods 
of the university's development — and 
I think that if wo can all keep our heads, 
we'll come out of it a better Institution. 
Much of what happens depends on 
you, and as I welcome you to this ad- 
venture, I wish you good luck — we'll 
be there to help you in any way we can. 



McGILL; RENDEZ-VOUS '68 

OPEN 

HOUSE 

RETURNS 

BIGGER 

AND 

BETTER 



On the weekend of October 26, if things 
go as planned, the University will be 
overrun by Montrealers. This year the 
triennial "open house" returns to cam- 
pus with a bigger and better programme 
and a new name — McGill: Rendez- 
vous '68. 

Through its "The University and the 
Future" theme Rendoz-vous '68 will 
present displays, exhibits, tours and 
demonstrations on the broad range of 
academic activity that goes on at Mc- 
Gill. Special efforts will bo undertaken 
to advertise the event to the community 
through radio, television and news- 
papers. A major downtown department 
store has agreed to sponsor a large dis- 
play during the week previous to 
Rendoz-vous '68. 

The organizing committee wishes it 
to be known that Rondez-vous '68 has 
many interesting positims open. For 
Freshettes it will bo an excellent oppor- 
tunity td get to know the campus, as 
750 guides will be needed for the week- 
end to conduct tours and demonstrate 
exhibits. Also, executivo pociilons are 
still available, with challenging jobs 
open in public relations, operations, and 
tours and exhibits. 

Those interested in participating aro 
asked to contact Headquarters, Room 
1 9, Wilson Hall, 3506 University Street 
(telephone 392-5056), or drop in to the 
Rendoz-vous '68 booth at Activities 
night. 



continuedta took ahead 

tained an ontranco level of Grade XI 
graduation and many of their first-year 
students are only sixteen or seventeen. 
Generally speaking, this is too young. 
A large number are uncertain about 
their choice of a career, many have 
little accurate knowledge about pro- 
fessional requirements or employment 
opp'ortunities and most are totally un- 
prepared lor the traditional methods of 
university teaching. Consequently the 
wastage is high, both In failures and 
drop-outs. By raising the admission 
requiremonts to graduation from the 
13th year and Improving the methods 
of selection, students entering tho 
university at eighteen will be better 
oriented and motivated and they will 
also be more mature. This, together 
with a higher proportion of graduates, 
will alter tho character of the student 
body very considerably. 

During the six-year period of growth 
referred to by Dr. Robertson between 
1 961 and 1 966, there was a significant 
change in the profile of the student 
body. Generally speaking, the students 
may be grouped in three divisions: 

1. Those who enter after Grade XI or 
Grade XII into Arts and Science, 
Agriculture, Education, Engineering, 
Nursing and Physical and Occupa- 
tional Therapy; 

2. those who enter the professional 
faculties: Medicine, Dentistry, Law, 
with advanced standing which is 
usually a first degree. This now in- 
cludes the Schools of Social Work 
and Library Science; 

3. those who enter the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies. 

Between 1961 and 1966, the first 
group increased from 5,813 to 8,741, a 
rise of 66 per cent. Once the "insti- 
tutes" or "colleges" are operating this 
number will be reduced. The pro- 
fessional group increased from 900 to 
1,190, most of it in tho School for 
Graduate Nurses. This enrolment is 
likely to remain unchanged. Meanwhile 
the number of graduate students, which 
rose from 1 ,1 1 2 to 2,084, may again be 
more than doubled. In the nineteen 
seventies, it has been predicted by the 
Office of Research and Development 
that the undergraduate and profes- 
sional enrolment will stabilize at about 
10,000 students, while the graduate 
faculty will increase to 5,000. Almost 
all those students will be over the age 
of 18 — the voting ago in Quebec — 
and as mature men and women they 
will have every right to participate in 
most of the academic and administra- 
tive decisions. 
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ties, faculties and departments have 
been abolished, giving way to schools 
or area studies. At Laval, a proposal Is 
now under study to reorganize teach- 
ing and research in about thirty strong 
departments, thus raising the possi- 
bility of eliminating the present faculty 
structure. Perhaps McGill may not go 
so far or in the same direction, but 
those examples indicate the sort of 
reorganization that will be necessary 
in the nineteen seventies as univer- 
sitios face the challenge of a post- 
industrial society. 

Continuing 
Education and 
Continuous 
Operation 

A statement by the Extension Com- 
mittee in 1967 expressed the Univer- 
sity's policy on adult education : 

"The proper role of Extension is to 
open the doors of the University to 
people who are competent to profit 
from the Instruction and the facilities 
that are available, but who are un- 
able, for one reason or another, to be 
regular full-time day students. The 
Extension Department should also 
take the University, Its knowledge, 
and its insight to those who give 
leadership In community and world 
affairs, and to others who may 
contribute, if they are unable to coma 
and get it." 

Certainly, if the economists are right 
and our economic development during 
the next thirty years depends on the 
diffusion as well as the enrichment of 
education, continuing education will 
be an Increasing responsibility of the 
university, both for its graduates and 
for the public. Since the days of Sir 
William Dawson, McGill has always 
provided extension and auxiliary ser- 
vices and in 1966-67 the enrolment in 
these courses reached 13,577. These 
activities are now in the process of 
reorganization under Dr. E. C. Webster 
and it Is reasonable to foresee their ex- 
pansion in the nineteen seventies, 
possibly with special services offered 
to graduates who, in future, will wish 
to continue their education either In 
their professions or for the profitable 
use of leisure. This would lengthen 
and strengthen the bonds between tho 
university and its graduates. 

Extension of those activities will 
force the university to reconsider its 
calendar. Over tha past thirty years, 
there have been periodic discussions of 
calendar reform but McGill has been 
reluctant to offer a general summer 
pro^am. In f^ it is probably the only 
iity h 



in l'964: 

"The philosopher A^lfred North 
Whitehead used to definu a univer- 
sity as a community of teachers and 
students united In the same search 
for truth. This community must make 
itself manifest in various ways — in 
Instruction, research work, discus- 
sion, daily contacts and mutual con- 
fidence . . . University students ask 
to be treated as adults, and it is 
fitting and fortunate that this should 
be so . . . Many difficulties would be 
averted if the students felt themselves 
more closely associated with the 
administration of the various levels 
of the university and if they wore 
kept informed of the difficulties and 
problems confronting their insti- 
tution." 

This statement was endorsed by the 
Ouff-Berdahl Committee and quoted 
in their Report. Such a spirit of com- 
munity must be attained before the 
nineteen seventies, if universities as 
we know them are to survive. 

Dr. Elton Pounder's excellent article, 
"Tho Impact of the Colleges" (Mc- 
Gill News, May 1968), describes the 
sort of course revision that will be 
necessary as a result of the new educa- 
tional structures In Quebec. Some re- 
vision has already begun in various 
departments but more general and co- 
ordinated efforts will be necessary to 
make the changes operative throughout 
tho university. Moreover, there will also 
be drastic changes in course design, 
teaching methods and evaluation as a 
result of the wider use of computers. 
Tho computer is no longer classified 
as a calculating machine: it Is an 
Instrument lor transmilling informa- 
tion, on a scale and at a spaed that no 
ono imagined passible a docade ago. 
Consequently its impact on university 
instruction, management and research 
is still not determined. However, in a 
recent interview. Dean D'Ombrain 
stated his opinion that 
"within five years, the computer may 
be used as a quite 'personal' tool by 
the student, who will be able to pose 
questions, have the validity of these 
questions chocked and receive an- 
swers — in effect, have a personal 
tutor." 

Evidence of change In the academic 
strucluro is seen in the establishment 
of the new Faculty of Management and 
the new doparlmoni of Higher Educa- 
tion. However the reforms must be 
carried much farther to keep paco with 
the explosion of knowledge which has 
created new disciplines and requires 
new syntheses. An obvious instance is 
tho organization of graduate studies if, 
as predicted, the number of students 
rises to 5,000. Horizontal as well as 
vertical co-ordination must bo assured 
within tho framework of some new 
structure. In some of the now univorsi 



summer schools. N 
departments — French, Education, 
Geography and, this year, English — 
have well-established special schools. 
The sharp decline in employment 
opportunities for students and in- 
creased government support through 
bursaries and loans will force univer- 
sities to reconsider their calendars and, 
in Quebec, there will bo another 
factor — the new Colleges of General 
and Vocational Education will operate 
on a 1 2-month schedule and more than 
one university admission data will be 
necessary during the academic year. 
Experiments In calendar reform have 
been in progress in many institutions. 
Some have been more successful than 
others and McGill must take these 
examples Into account. 



McGill's Challenge 

In the nineteen fifties there may have 
been some excuse for considering the 
university crisis as temporary and the 
solution as simply one of expansion 
but these attitudes have continued too 
long. Even in 1961, when university 
leaders gathered to discuss the topic 
"Canada's Universities In A New Age," 
Dr. Sheffield described the mood of the 
participants in the following lines: 

"What's the best size of college? 

What favours culture and know- 
ledge? 

In the typical speech of a small- 
college dean 

"Togetherness" Is the predominant 
theme. 

Outstanding scholars, research 
galore. 

Are the things by which the big set 
store. 

Smallness is virtue. If you are small; 

Bigness is best, no doubt at all. 

In the minds of those whose size Is 
great 

There's nothing quite like one's 
present state." 

Today, no one doubts that the prob- 
lems. must be examined to their very 
roots. Expansion must be accom- 
panied by better methods of selection. 
Academic reforms must attack tha 
problems of wastage, the need for a 
new synthesis in many disciplines, the 
relationship between teaching and re- 
search. the improvement of methods 
and use of now learning aids and 
techniques. The administrative struc- 
ture must be altered to establish a new 
partnership between those who learn 
and those who teach within the McGill 
community, so that together they may 
strengthen the roots of McGill in 
Montreal and in Quebec. Only by such 
policies con McGill rise in tho nineteen 
seventies to discharge her full re- 
sponsibilities in Canada and in tho 
world at largo. 



DAVID MUNROE 
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EXPLORATIONS IN 
AEROSPACE LAW 
Selected Essays 
by John Cobb Cooper 

Ivan A. Vlasic, editor 

John Cobb Cooper, first Director of 
the Institute of Air and Space Law. 
McGill University, was one of the 
world's leading authorities on air and 
space law. His greatest achievement 
was that he set. within a viable frame- 
work, evolving rules of aeronautics and 
astronautics so that they could relate to 
the traditional notions of public and 
private law. 

in selecting these twenty-eight essays 
from John Cobb Cooper's many writ- 
ings, Professor Vlasic has concentrated 
on the areas where he considers Coop- 
er's contribution most significant. 
Broadly these areas arc; the history of 
air law, the fundamental principles of 
air law, and the development of space 
law. Appendices include a complete 
bibliography of Professor Cooper's 
aerospace writings, his curriculum vi- 
tae, and a table of cases. 

Ivan Vlasic, author (with M. S. Mc- 
Dougal and H. D. Lasswell) of Low 
and Ptihlic Order in Space, is Associ- 
ate Professor in the Institute of Air and 
Space Law at McGill University. 

August, 500 pages, 6'/jx9’/4 inches, 
$11.50 

STUDENT UNREST IN INDIA: 

A Comparative Approach 

Aiken D. Ross 

A study based on a sampling of 250 
fourth-year students from fourteen col- 
leges in southern India. It shows that, 
although the rapid social change from 
an agricultural to an industrial society 
is one cause of student indiscipline in 
India, it is not necessarily the principal 
cause. A comparison of student behav- 
iour in Indian colleges and Western 
Universities reveals a remarkable simi- 
larity in motivation among student ac- 
tivists in both developing and affluent 
societies. 

Ailcen Ross, author of The Hindu 
Family in its Urban Selling, is Profes- 
sor in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at McGill University. 

December, price to be announced 






THE YEARBOOK OP. 

AIR AND SPACE LAW, 1966 



THE PERIGUCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT: 

Past and Present 

Troy L. Pewe, editor 

Twenty-five scientific papers, based on 
the Symposium on Cold Climate Envi- 
ronment and Processes, VII Congress 
of the International Association of 
Quaternary Research held in Fair- 
banks, Alaska. The first group of pap- 
ers deals with processes and features in 
the present pcriglacial environment in 
areas from the Arctic and Subarctic to 
the Antarctic, including high mountain- 
ous regions in the Tropics. The second 
group deals with cold climate phenome- 
na, such as ice-wedge casts or altipla- 
nation terraces, which were formed 
under periglacial conditions but . arc 
now found as “fossil" features in 
temperate zones where cold climates 
arc no longer experienced. 

Troy L. Pewe is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Geology at Arizona State 
University. 

Published for the Arctic Institute of 
North America. 

December, price to be announced! 

EPHESIANS, 

BAPTISM AND PENTECOST 

John Charles Kirby 

Professor Kirby contends that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is not a letter; 
it is a combination of prayer and dis- 
course, assembled into letter form by a 
Jewish Christian of the lute first centu- 
ry. He believes the prayer to be in the 
pattern of the Jewish Berakah and the 
discourse to be from the liturgy for the 
feast of Pentecost. 

A most interesting and scholarly histor- 
ical investigation of Pentecost, of Bap- 
tism, of Jewish liturgical worship, and 
of early Christian tradition and prac- 
tice. 

John Charles Kirby, author of A New 
Look at Worship: The Kingdom, the 
Power, and the Glory, and The Signs 
of the Servant, is Associate Professor 
in the Faculty of Divinity at McGill 
University. 

NOHIH AMrKIC AN KIGIITS ONI.V 
U.K. KKillTS; S I'.C.K.. LONDDN 

October, 216 pages, 6x9 inches, 
$5.00 i' 



ANNUAIRE DE DRO T 
AERIEN ET SPATIAlJ 1966 

Rene H. Mankiewicz 
editor-in-chief - redact'eur-en-chef 
This is the .second volume of a series 
which records and reports regularly on 
international agreements, judicial deci- 
sions, and on the legal literature of air 
and space law. It includes a bibliogra- 
phy of recent literature and contains 
articles by some of tl|e foremost speci- 
alists in the subject. 

Rene H. Mankiewicz is Professor at 
the Institute of Air and Space Law, 
McGill University. 

August, 628 pages. 6’/bx9'/, inches, 
$25.00 

POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF SHELLEY 
Mary Shelley's Fair Copy Book 

Irving Massey 

Bodleian MS Shelley adds. d. 9. largely 
in Mary Shelley's hand, is one of three 
notebooks which contain fair copies of 
most of Shelley's significant posthu- 
mous poems. The text of the Copy 
Book is reproduced in full and collated 
with all printed versions and the holo- 
graph drafts. The importance of Mary's 
fair copies is evident; for much of Shel- 
ley's posthumous work there are either 
no other manuscript sources at all, or 
preliminary drafts only, and Mary's 
transcripts arc as close as we can come 
to an authoritative text. 

Irving Massey, translator and editor of 
Siello by Alfred de Vigny (McGill, 
1968), is Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo. 

October, approx. 272 pages, 6VaX9V4 
inches, price to be announced 

A CATALOGUE OF 
THE BURNEY FAMILY 
CORRESPONDENCE, 1748-1878 

Joyce Hemlow, editor-in-chief 

The author of The History of Fanny 
Burney ( 1 958) has now prepared a de- 
tailed catalogue of the correspondence 
of the eighteenth-century musician. Dr. 
Charles Burney, of his authoress 
daughter, Fanny, and of other members 
of his family. 

^fl^alalogiTe 
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letters, widely scattered in collections 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Dr. Hem- 
low has identilied them by date, corre- 
spondent, recipient, size, first line, and 
location; - an index of correspondents 
brings to light letters between the Bur- 
ney family and such prominent figures 
as Haydn, Dr. Johnson, and Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Joyce Hemlow is Greenshicid Profes- 
sor of English Literature at McGill 
University. 

U. S. RIUHTS: NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

October, Approx. 440 pages, 7x10 
inches. $20.00s 



A COMPREHENSIVE 
TEACHING PROGRAM IN URDU 



A COURSE IN URDU 

M. A. R. Barker, S. Rahman, H. J. 
Hamdani, K. M. Shaji Dihlavi 
This study, a one-year intensive 
course, has already been widely adopt- 
ed by schools of oriental languages. 
Published 1967. 3 vols, 1.319 pages, 
8V2X9 inches, $ 16.00 per set. 

AN URDU NEWSPAPER READER 
Key to an Urdu Newspaper Reader 

M. A. R. Barker, S. Rahman, H. J. 
Hamdani 

This Reader and its Key are intended 
for use at the second-year level, and 
though a logical continuation to the 
“Course", will also be useful to those 
who have learned the language by oth- 
er methods. 

May, 416 pages, 47 pages, $4.75s per 
set, paper 

A READER OF 
MODERN URDU POETRY 

Also intended for second-year level 
students, it contains selections from 
the works of eighteen living Pakistani 
poets, together with translations and an 
extensive commentary. 

September, 336 pages, $4.00s paper 

AN URDU NEWSPAPER 

WORDCOUNT^available soon 

A. R,^^'- / ^ general editor, is 
Associate^ V the Institute of 

Islamic y ; ^Mnjniversity. 

/V 'j' 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
A Brief History 

J. Lome McDougall 

The' history of Canadian Pacific is a 
story of the interaction between a 
growing nation and a corporation or- 
ganized to link its several parts. Why 
and how was the Company founded? 
Why was its connection with the na- 
tional government so close in the early 
years? How. did that connection affect 
the Company's development? The 
Company files and the Canadian 
Archives yielded up the factual 
.a nswers. I But ihe ensuing, history 
"morfe thafi a muss of bland facts- it is 
an engaging narrative of Canadian Pa- 
cific's growth - from premature enter- 
prise to corporate giant. 

J. Lome McDougall is Emeritus Pro- 
fessor in Ihe School of Business, 
Queen's University. 

May, 288 pages, 6x9 inches, $3.50 
cloth, $l.75'paper 




THE IDEA OF 

THE VICTORIAN CHURCH; 

A Study of the Church of England 
1833-1889 

Desmond Bowen 

The great accomplishment of the 
Church in Victorian England was that it 
instilled into the powerful new middle 
class a sense of social responsibility. 
Professor Bowen sees this as a deliber- 
ate policy, springing partly from al- 
truism and partly from fear of class 
•warfare. 

How the Church faced contemporary 
issues and how it developed a renewed 
awareness of its Christianizing and so- 
cial mission is fully described in Pro- 
fessor Bowen's interesting history, 
which shows the Church emerging 
from the struggle us an influential body 
consciously giving England a new so- 
cial gospel. 

Desmond Bowen is Associate Profes- 
,sor of History at Caricton University. 

May, 434 pages, 6Vj x 10 inches, 
$12.75 ^ 



THE BALANCE OF POWER 

Max Beloff 

Max Beloff sees the balance of power 
as a permanent, necessary, and healthy 
aspect of international politics. His 
analysis assesses the gains and losses 
entailed by shifts of power in Europe 
since 1945. It then examines other 
parts of the world, especially the south- 
ern rim of Asia where there exists a 
power vacuum and where the difficul- 
ties of establishing a balance are at 
their most acute. In the light of these 
problems, the author recalls the efforts 
of international organizations to act as 
alternatives to the balance of power, 
indicating why their success has been 
so limited and in what circumstances 
the balance of power could conceivably 
be institutionalized. 

Max Beloff is Gladstone Professor of 
Government and Public Administra- 
tion, Oxford University, and Fellow of 
All Souls College. 

U.K. AND EUROPLAN RIOIIIS. (il.OKCiE AI.LEN .iml 
UNWIN LID. 

1967. 84 pages, 4^4 x 7 '/ 4 inches. $2.95 



PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
OF ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 
IN WEST AFRICA 

Nicolas G. Ple.ssz 

The author analyses the merits of de- 
vices such as common markets, cus- 
toms unions, and free-trade areas in the 
particular geographical, political, and 
institutional conditions in West Africa, 
taking note of the special migration and 
employment patterns of the area. He 
believes that, although integration and 
foreign trade are essential, both rely to 
some extent on an effective and stable 
administrative structure and on a tradi- 
tion of economic co-operation. 

Nicolas G. Plessz is a senior economist 
with the Department of Economics and 
Statistics of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development 
in Paris. 

Centre for Developing-Area Studies, 
Keith Callard Lectures Series II 

June, 102 pages, 5Va x 8'/, inches, 
$3.75 
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RUSSIAN NORMATIVE 
STRESS NOTATION 

John Greer Nicholson 

Variable word stress is the single most 
difficult feature of Russian pronuncia- 
tion. This is the first critical study of 
all modern printed stress sources and 
includes the most complete bibliogra- 
phy so far published of works on mod- 
ern Russian stress. It throws new light 
on important processes of linguistic 
change now under way in Russian, and 
will be of value to the advanced stu- 
dent or teacher of Russian, the re- 
search worker in Slavic studies, and 
the general linguist or philologist en- 
gaged in comparative studies. 

John Greer Nicholson is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Rus- 
sian at McGill University. 

May, 174 pages, 67a x 10 inches, 
$ 1 1.25s 
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Nineteenth- 
Century 
Pottery and 
Porcelain 



Portrait of a Period. 



THE SON OF MAN IN MARK 

Morna D. Hooker 



THE ANATOMY OF 
THE BRAIN AND NERVES 
by Thomas Willis' 

William Feiiidcl, editor 

A scholarly commentary on the life and 
works of Thomas Willis, the seven- 
teenth-century anatomist and physician, 
with a facsimile of Samuel Pordage's 
1681 triinslation of Willis's Cerebri 
A tiatome. 

1965. Vol. I. 124 pages; Vol. II. 228 
pages. S37.50 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 



1966. 294 pages. $9.00s 

HENRY E. SIGERIST: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS 



Peter Collins 

"A unique study of architecture as a 
reflection of the intellectual and crea- 
tive expression of man." Ardiitectiirul 
Record. 

NDRIII AMMHICAN RICitnSdM V 
U.K. KICillTS: I A8KK I. I'AHI K 

1965. 310 pages. 40 plates, SI 2.50 
cloth, $2.95 paper 

THE CHANGING STRUCTURE OF 
THE WESTERN ECONOMY 

Sir Doiifilas Copland 

A discussion of the need for partner- 
ship between public and private sectors 
of the free economics, and between the 
Western world and developing nations. 

AUSIRAI.IAN RIC.IItS; I-. W. Ull SMIKI I' I I II). 

1963. 96 pages, $2.25 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SECULARISM IN TURKEY 

Niyazi Berkes 

"Professor Berkes is to be congratulat- 
ed on a brilliant work which should 
prove enlightening to all students of the 
processes of change in the Ottoman 
Empire and the Turkish Republic." 
Annuls, American Acmlr. ly of Politicul 
and Social Science \ 

I %4, 552 iHiaes, \ 



THE LIVING PAST OF MONTREAL 
LE PASSE VIVANT DE MONTREAL 

R. I). Wil.son and Eric D. McLean 

R. D. Wilson’s captivating drawings of 
the old quarter of Montreal accompa- 
nied by Eric McLean’s descriptive nar- 
rative. Text in English and French. 

1964, 128 pages - 2 maps - 44 draw- 
ings, $4.95 cloth, $2.95 paper, portfo- 
lio, 10 gravure prints $15.00 



MONTREAL AND THE FUR TRADE 

Edwin E. Rich 

A description of the rise and decline of 
Montreal as the centre of fur-trading in 
North America. 

Edwin E. Rich is Harmsworth Profes- 
sor of Naval and Imperial History at 
the University of Cambridge and Fel- 
low and Master of St. Catharine’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. From 1937 to I960, 
he was General Editor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Record Society. 

1964, 106 pages, $2.95 



PriA'rd in CaniiiU 



Publication dates and prices of forth- 
coming books represent the best esti- 
mates possible ns this catalogue goes to 
press. Prices may be changed without 
notice. Unless otherwise noted, binding 
is cloth. 

An “s" following the price indicates 
short-discount titles. Our detailed dis- 
count schedule will be furnished on 
request. 

Note to U.S. and U.K. customers; 
Orders are shipped from our ware- 

hou.ses in New York and London. 

^ . 

Note to Libraries; Libraries receive a 
10% discount on all titles. They are 
invited to inquire about the special 
“blanket order" discount. 

Note to teachers; Examination copies 
are available on request and arc 
charged to the individual. However, the 
charge is cancelled if an order fur ten 
or more copies is received or if the 
book is returned within 60 days. 

ALL INDIVIDUALS 

ARE URGED TO ORDER 

THROUGH THEIR BOOKSELLER it 



ARCTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Volume 13 



Marie Tremaine, editor 



Provides a key to scientific publica- 
tions available in the principal libraries 
throughout the world, relating to the 
Arctic and Subarctic and to low tem- 
perature conditiunS| 

1967. 1.620 pages, 1$ 12.: 



CHRISTIAN ETHICS 

Isma’il Ra^i al Faruqi 

Dr. Famqi challenges the whole direc- 
tion of V/estern Christian theology. 
While accepting "the religion of Jesus 
Christ" as a revelation of "the same 
one Living God Who sent Muham- 
mad," he takes strong exception to the 
direction given to Christian thought by 
men like Paul, Augustine, Luther, and 
Calvin. 

"It is the first serious attempt by a 
scholarly, well-trained Muslim to study 
Christian dogma and ethics according 
to his understanding of them and is 
based on a wise and penetrating study 
of their historical development.” Preface 
by Hendrick Kraemcr. 

Isma’il Ragi al Faruqi is Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Religion, 
Syracuse University, and an Associate 
of the Institute of Islamic Studies, 
McGill University. 

NORIM AMKRICAN RKillTS ONl.V 

U.K. AND liURUPliAN KIGIKS. UJAMBATAN. Nl:l MI:R. 

LANDS 

Marcli, 348 pages, 6 x 10 inches, 
$ 1 2.00s 



Nora Siiterist Beeson, editor 



THE ECONOMICS OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
IN SMALL COUNTRIES 
with special reference to 
the Caribbean 



An analysis of the term “Son of Man" 
in St. Mark’s gospel, and a comparative 
study of the uses of this term and relat- 
ed concepts in Jewish literature. 

NDRtH AMERICAN RICiMI.SlINl.Y 
U. K. RIGHTS: S P.C.K.. LONDON 



This study questions much of the ae-. 
cepted doctrine on the economics of 
development and examines specific 
problems in the Caribbean, suggesting 
new solutions. 

1965. 166 pages, $4.50 cloth. $2.95 
paper 

ETHICO-RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS 
IN THE QUR'AN 

Toshihlko Izutsii 



SON OF AAAN, SON OF GOD 

E. G. Jay 

Dr. Jay examines Jesus’ estimate of 
himself as recorded in the Gospels and 
traces the Christological debate, scruti- 
nizing tjie Christologics of four contem- 
porary theologians. 

NORTH AMERICAN RIGMIsnNLV 
U.K. RIGHTS; S P.C.K.. LONDON 

1965, 124 pages. $2.50 paper 



This examination of the semantic trans- 
formations of the principal ethico-reli- 
gious terms in the Qur’an throws new 
light on the Islamic moral code and on 
the role of ethical discourse in human 
culture. 



William G. Demos 



1967. 240 pages, $6.50 



NINETEENTH-CENTURY POHERY 
AND PORCELAIN IN CANADA 



Elizabeth Collard 

"It is a broad subject as well as a deep 
one, and Mrs. Collard covers it all al 
an easy pace and with great thorough- 
ness ... the British historian and col- 
lector should welcome it to his shelves, 
for its wealth of specialist information 
as much as for its great general interest 
. . . its production, by the McGill Uni- 
versity Press, is a credit to all con- 
cerned." Times Literary Supplement 
". . . it is indeed difficult to see how 
her book can ever be replaced as the 
standard reference book oA nineteenth 
cefsury ceramics in Canada." The 
th1^984: " icnobis, nebenQQiuii, cenaiir^K 



PORTRAIT OF A PERIOD 
A Collection of 
Notman Photographs 1856-1911 



'"l^oltnolsTeuf, Lonoiortv 



"In her book Nineteenth-Century Pot- 
tery and Porcelain in Canada Elizabeth 
Collard is concerned both with the 
output of Canadian potters and the 
ceramic wares imported - mainly from 
Great Britain - to supply the growing 
Canadian market. Combining invento- 
ries, letters. Journals and other ac- 
counts both published and unpublished, 
Board of Trade reports, and newspaper 
advertisements, she has brought togeth- 
er an amazing amount of information 
. . . And she has made good use of the 
material; in the words of a nineteenth- 
century writer she quotes, her works is 
'neither deficient in dignity, nor limited 
to trifling investigations, nor rewarded 
with insignificant results’." Antiques, 
New York. 

1967. fully illustrated, 462 pages, 67g x 
IOV4 inches, $22.50 



J. Ru.ssell Harper and Stanley I rimts, 
editors 

“No other book I’ve .seen during this 
Centennial year portrays so well the 
look and feel of Canada in the last half 
of the Nineteenth Century. The Not- 
man collection is history elevated to 
the status of art." The Globe Maga- 
zine. 

"The publication of the Notman book 
now adds a new personality to the ros- 
ter of photographers and entrepreneurs 
who have played a significatnt role in 
photography’s advance. 

"The pictures in the book . . . have 
been excellently reproduced by the 
fine-screen lithographing process." Ja- 
cob Dcschin, The New York Times. 

U.K. RIGHTS: RODl.EY HEAD 

1967, 174 plates, 40 figures, lO'/j x 14 
inches, $20.00 



Genevieve Miller, editor 

"Genevieve Miller has provided an 
accurate, comprehensive guide to the 
professional life and thought of Henry 
E. Sigerist. At least in terms of his 
published work, it is now possible to 
examine the product of his indefatig- 
able industry on the basis of a well-es- 
tablished record, to study the various 
strands that made up his life’s endeav- 
or, and to sec chronologically what 
occupied him at different points in his 
career ... a fine example of 
book-making. This is truly a fitting 
memorial for the man who was the 
leading medical historian of his time." 
Journal of the History of Medicine. 

1966. 120 pages. $6.00s 



CHANGING IDEALS 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 



“Aulubingraphical Writings supplies a 
clear picture of the life and work of a 
remarkahie man ... he achieved great- 
ness as a scholar, and as a real friend 
to many, and his service to medicine 
Wits invaluable." British Medical Jour- 
nal 



1966. 260 pages, $5.75 



STUDIES IN 

CHRISTIAN EXISTENTIALISM 



John Macquarrie 



LAVYRENCE LANDE COLLECTION 
OF CANADIANA 
IN THE REDPATH LIBRARY 
OF McGILL UNIVERSITY; 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Lawrence Lande, editor 

“. . . the must sumptious bibliography 
to come our way in many a year. It is a 
monument to bibliography and very 
fine printing . . . Everyone connected 
with the publication of this very beauti- 
ful volume deserves the highest compli- 
ments. It was included in a recent New 
York City Public Library exhibit of the 
most beautiful books published by 
presses from many countries." The 
American Book Collector 

1965.301 pages, 186 plates. 10 facsim- 
iles, trade edition $ 1 35.00s, de luxe 
edition $350.00s 



THE INDIAN MUSLIMS 

M. Mnjeeh 

A comprehensive and objective histori- 
cal and sociological study of the Indian 
Muslims, from their beginnings to the 
present day. 



One of the foremost interpreters of ex- 
istentialist theology examines its foun- 
dations and implications, and considers 
the mqjor themes slated by modern 
philosophers and theologians. 

CANADIAN RIGHTS ONLlJ "• - 
U.S. RIGHTSlTIH; WrAnilNSTER PRESS 
U.K JUGHTS: S.C.M. PRESS LTD. 



WHITE MEN CAME 
TO THE ST. LAWRENCE 

Morris Bishop 

The story of three outstanding pio- 
neers: Gabriel Sagard, Etienne BrOle, 
and Samuel de Champlain. 

NORTH AMERICAN RIGHTS ONLY 

U.K. RIGHTS: GEORGE ALLEN 1. UNWIN. I.T D. 

1961, 80 pages, $2.25 



UNIVERSITY HOUSING 
IN CANADA 



John Bland and Norbert Schoenauer 



A critical survey, by two architects, of 
university residences throughout Cana- 
da. 

1966, 144 pages - photographs - plans - 
drawings, $4.50s paper 
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MINUTES 

OF AN ADDITIONAL MEETING OF 
SENATE HELD ON MONDAY, JUNE 
17TH, 1968, AT 4:00 P.M. IN THE 
BOARD ROOM OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUILDING (ROOM 609). 



Present; 

The PrIncIpsI, In the Chair 
The Chancellor 
VIcs-PrIncIpal Oliver 
VIce-PrIncIpal Winkler 
Dean Dion 
Dean McCutchson 
Dean Cohen 
Dean McGregor 
Dean Blume 
Professor Frankel 
Professor HItschfeld 
Professor Briant 
Miss Reynolds 
Professor Webster 
Mr, FInlayson 
Mr. Wood 
Professor Nellson 
Professor Malloch 
Professor Pounder 
Profess or Edwards 
Professor Pavlasek 
Professor McCutcheon 
Professor Durnford 
Professor Cleghorn 
The Registrar, Secretary 

Regrets at being unable to be pre- 
sent were received from Dean Woods, 
Dean Frost, Dean Solln, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Lang, Professor Beck and Pro- 
fessor Mallory. 

The Principal welcomed Professor 
Durnford who had been elected by 
the Faculty of Law to fill out Professor 
Gow's unexpirsd term of one year. 



MINUTES OF THE PREVIOUS 
MEETING 

2S2. In consideration of the Minutes 
of the meeting held on May 15th, 
VIce-PrIncIpal Oliver referred to the 
last sentence on page 2 of Mlnule 220 
and said that to provide an accurate 
record this should be deleted and re- 
placed by the following statement: 

"Many Senators expressed regret 
that members of Senate themselves 
would no longer receive the kind of 
Minutes attributing opinions which 
are now circulated," 

Alter discussion It was agreed that 
this amendment to the Minutes should 
be made. 

Professor HItschfeld referred to the 
sum total of gifts, grants and bequests 
mentioned In the Report of Actions 
taken by the Boafd<of>6avenor8, and 
■ «uld that ouch listing of a TDtarsu'nir 
was too brief. He said he believed that 
this particular Item of the report 
should either be enlarged or deleted. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 
May 15th, 1968, as amended were then 
approved. 

The Minutes of the meeting of 
Senate held on May 22nd, -1968, were 
then taken as read and approved. 



COMMITTEE ON THE 
COMMUNICATION OF 
INFORMATION 

253. The following paper entitled 
"Actions Taken or Still to be Taken 
on the Recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the Communication of 
Information" was presented : 



ista paper In box) 



The Principal read through the sum-. 
mary of actions with regard to each 
recommendation, with the following 
actions being taken or noted: 

The proposed action with regard to 
Recommendation 13 was approved. 

The Principal said that Recommen- 
dation 10 Involved considerable ex- 
pense and that he would report on 
this Recommendation In more detail 
later. 

It was agreed that Recommendation 
17 should be forwarded to the Stu- 
dents' Council on the Montreal cam- 
pus and on the Macdonald College 
campus, without comment, however, 
and with a statement saying that 
Senate did not consider this recom- 
mendation to be a concern of Its own. 

After discussion It was agreed that 
the Principal would take up Recom- 
mendation 21 with the Committee of 
Deans. 

It was then noted that Recommen- 
dations 1, 3 and 6 were the main ones 
requiring decision by Senate at to- 
day's meeting. 



254, The Principal Invited discussion 
on Recommendation 1. 

Professor Edwards suggested a 
changein wording, and VIce-PrIncIpal 
Oliver suggested this Recommenda- 
tion again be deferred until Recom- 
mendations 3 and 6 had been dealt 
with. 

Professor Malloch pointed out, 
however, that Recommendation 1 was 
the principle on which Recommenda- 
tion 3 was based. Ho said there was 
much student-faculty opinion to the 
effect that officers of the University 
took a proprietary view toward the 
release of Information. He suggested 
that Senate should go further with Its 
decisions today than It had during the 
debate on May 15th. 

Dean Cohen said he agreed that 
Recommendation 1 should be dealt 
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with first. He pointed out that Senate 
exercised a tripartite function, namely 
legislative, executive, and quasl-|udl- 
clal and that not all these functions 
were recordable In the same way, 
VIce-PrIncIpal Oliver said that he 
saw no need for "clarification" other 
than to determine what other elements 
of the University should receive Sen- 
ate's Minutes. He said he favoured a 
statement to the effect that University 
bodies should provide Information 
concerning their activities In the spirit 
expressed In Recommendations 3, 5 
and 6. 

Professor Frankel proposed that 
Recommendation 1 be rejected to be 
replaced with a preliminary statement 
of the kind Vice-Principal Oliver had 
In mind. Professor Edwards read out 
a suggested change In phrasing. 

The Chancellor read another sug- 
gested change In phrasing In a letter 
from Mr. Brown. Several members ex- 
pressed their agreement with some 
such changed phrasing as a prelimi- 
nary statement. 

Professor Frankel urged that no ap- 
parent retreat be made from Recom- 
mendation 1 and that a paragraph In 
preamble be substituted In Its place. 
Professor Edwards and Professor 
Frankel were then appointed to draft 
a suitable preamble paragraph. 

It was then MOVED by Professor 
Frankel, seconded by Professor 
Edwards, that the following preamble 
statement be adopted to replace Re- 
commendation 1: 

"Senate has received the Report of 
the Committee on the Communica- 
tion ol Information. It endorses the 
spirit of the Report and affllrms the 
principle that Information regarding 
the University and Its activities 
should be normally regarded as pub- 
lic Information. To this end Senate 
has adopted the following specific 
measures,” 

In response to a question from Pro- 
fessor Pavlasek It was made clear that 
the Recommendations could be re- 
grouped, and need not necessarily 
follow In the, original order listed. The 
motion was then voted upon and 
carried. 

The Principal then called for dls- 
cusslonon Recommendations, saying 
he wondered whether Senate was get- 
ting needlessly confused on this ques- 
tion of the circulation of Minutes. He 
suggested that the decisions taken by 
Senate should be published Imme- 
diately alter the meeting, that the Min- 
utes as presently prepared should be 
circulated and presented to the next 
meeting and. If passed at the meeting, 
then published In ioio with Senate de- 
ciding on> any necessary deletions 
before authorizing such publication. 

Many members expressed their 
■ aaretrtiBnt wlHTtha I «tI matlinh/ 
the Principal. After further discussion 
It was MOVED by Vice-Principal 
Oliver thatitem b) of the motion adopt- 
ed attheMaylSth meeting be deleted, 
this having the effect of retaining Min- 
utes which would continueto attribute 
opinions to members. 

This motion was carried. 

The Principal called for discussion 
on Recommendation 6, first reading 
to Senate from the Brief on University 
Government which had just been re- 
ceived from the Students' Society. In 
essence this Brief rejected the Idea ol 
accessible meetings and urged In- 
stead that all meetings should be 
fully open. 

Dean Cohen opened an extremely 
long discussion by saying he believed 
that Senate should await the outcome 
ol discussions In the Tripartite Com- 
mission concerning the openness of 
meetings. 

Vice-Principal Oliver said that he 
had changed his opinion concerning 
open meetings. He said he believed 
this would be the major point of con- 
frontation with the students next fall 
and suggested that It would be wisest 
to decide now that Senate and Senate 
Committees should normally hold 
open meetings. 

Professor Pavlasek suggested that 
In this case It would be necessary to 
create an executive committee or a 
Cabinet ol Senate. 

Professor McCutcheon expressed 
his agreement with Vice-Principal 
Oliver, saying that eventually we would 
have to come to open meetings and 
that It was belter to concede the point 
now without pressure, and that It was 
better to distribute Information rather 
than to yield to pressure, and that In 
any event student members would 
soon be serving on Senate. 

Dean Cohen expressed reservations 
about the candour that might be lost 
as a result. Some Senate Committees 
and some Faculty Committees, he 
said, simply could not be open. He 
urged that no decision be taken on 
this matter at today's meeting. 

Problems In detail were discussed. 
The Principal suggested that the room 
could be cleared at the end of an open 
meeting In order to deal with matters 
which had to be kept as confidential. 

Miss Nellson expressed grave re- 
servations, especially with regard to 
the mechanics of control If several 
hundred students wished to be pre- 
sent at an open meeting. Professor 
Webster suggested that Recommen- 
dation 6 concerning accessible meet- 
ings be adopted as a temporary com- 
promise measure. Dean McGregor 
urged that such a major stop as open 
meetings be deferred until discus- 
sions on University Government had 
taken place. The Principal pointed out, 
however, that decision on this ques- 
tion had to be reached at a relatively 
early date. Professor Edwards pointed 
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out how Senate had changed In the 
past three years and said that while 
there were risks In the present propos- 
al these risks were worth taking. 

Professor HItschfeld said that Rec- 
ommendation 6 was conservative but 
stiti a reform measure and suggested 
that It be adopted now with further 
openness still possible In the future. 
Professor HItschfeld then MOVED 
that Recommendation 6 be adopted. 

VIce-PrIncIpat Oliver said that he 
would support this mollon, but that at 
thesametimeadocumentwas needed 
to show In detail how an open Senate 
would function and how It could move 
from open to closed meetings, etc. He 
suggested that a small Committee ol 
two to three persons be appointed to 
consider the openness of Senate 
meetings and to report back on this 
subject In thefall. 

In response to a question from Pro- 
fessor Webster, It ^was made clear 
that the motion pertained to all Senate 
Committees. The Chancellor said that 
he would support the motion but he 
would favour leaving the decision as 
to whether a given meeting should be 
accessible or not to thefull Committee 
as well as to Its Chairman. 

Professor Frankel made the point 
that to adopt this motion would be to 
accept a recommendation which the 
Students had already rejected. 

VIce-PrIncIpal Oliver pointed out 
that there were some Committees 
which should not be accessible such 
as the Staff Relations Committee and 
the Committee on Retirements, etc. 
He suggested that Senate should say 
today It did not think Recommendation 
6 dealt with the full problem which was 
the openness ol Senate meetings 
themselves and that Senate should 
receive a report putting the whole 
matterinto context. 

Professor Frankel pointed out that 
the real Issue was the openness of 
Senate meetings and that Recom- 
mendation 6 left unresolved the major 
Issue. Dean Cohen said that the meet- 
ing of the Tripartite Commission and 
the Joint Senate-Governors Com- 
mittee on University Government wa. 
only one week away. A report could be 
received by the fall on the whole ques- 
tion of openness and In the meantime 
the students could be Informed that a 
definite programme on this subject 
would take place In consultation with 
them. Professor Pavlasek asked 
whether the proposed Committee was 
to decide whether, or how, meetings 
should be open. Vice-Principal Oliver 
said he felt the task ol a Committee 
should be to decide on how to make 
Senate meetings open. 

The Principal said he felt It unlikely 
that Senate could reach a decision 
today but that It was vital for this 
question to be decided in good time. 
A small group could serve to bring, 
thff ms tlar h,'i*-h o- di 

favour consultation with the students 
at this juncture. Professor HItschfeld 
stressed the Importance of holding 
staff consults tion on the openness of 
meetings before a decision was reach- 
ed. Professor Briant said he would be 
willing to move a motion which would 
endorse the principle of openness 
and at the same time establish a 
Committee on Implementation, 

Alter further discussion Professor 
HItschfeld withdrew as mover of the 
motion. Dean Dion,, seconded by 
Mr. Wood, then MOVED that Rec- 
ommendation 6 be adopted. On vote 
this motion was lost. 

Professor Briant then MOVED that 
Senate endorse the principte of mov- 
ing toward the opening of meetings 
of Senate and Senate Committees, 
whenever possible, to all members of 
the University community, and to fur- 
ther the achievement ol this end here- 
by establish a committee to study the 
possible Implementation and Implica- 
tions of the proposal and report back 
to Senate at Its next meeting. 

This motion was discussed In detail. 

Vice-Principal Oliver said he felt It 
would be better for Senate to declare 
that it felt Its meetings should become 
increasingly open to the University 
community and should therefore ap- 
point a committee to examine how this 
could be done which would report 
back to the next meeting ol Senate. 

Professor HItschfeld again stressed 
that the staff had not asked for open 
meetings. He said he was opposed to 
the specific student meaning attached 
to this term. Dean Blume proposed 
that the motion be spilt Into two, say- 
ing that Senate should first decide 
whether or not It endorsed the prin- 
ciple that meetings should be open 
and only then decide on steps to Im- 
plement this principle. The Chancellor 
said he agreed that the question of the 
desirability and the Implementation 
should be separate. He said that he 
favoured the appointment of a com- 
mittee to look Into the desirability of 
open meetings and If this principle 
was approved then the second ques- 
tion would be that of Implementation. 
Dean Cohen spoke against adopting 
the principle at this stage saying that 
It was a mixed political-technical ques- 
tion, the first point being to decide 
whether Senate should have open 
meetings, the second point being the 
technical question of how to go about 
It. 

Alter still further discussion. Pro- 
fessor Briant withdrew his motion. It 
was then MOVED by VIce-PrIncIpal 
Oliver, and seconded by Professor 
McCutcheon, that Senate affirm Its 
belief that Its deliberations should be- 
come Increasingly open to the Univer- 
sity community and that Senate Is, 
therolore, establishing a Committee 
to review In detail the Implications of 
-this belief and to submit Its recom- 



ACTIONS TAKEN OR STILL TO BE TAKEN 
ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE COMMUNICATION OF INFORMATION 



RECOMMENDATION 1 ; All Information regarding the l/nlverslty and Its activi- 
ties should be regarded as public Information unless specifically decided 
otherwise (p. 9). 

ACTION: Debated at length at meeting on May 15th, To be decided today. 
RECOMMENDATION 2: That a McGill University Gazette be published, to 
appear at least weekly during the session, with additional and special Issues 
as required (p.11). 

ACTION: Preparations' proceeding. Governors have been asked to authorize 
necessary expenditure. It Is planned to publish trial Issue on June 28th. 
RECOMMENDATION 3: Senate Minutes be available to the University com- 
munity, In the Redpath and Macdonald College Libraries (p. 12). 

ACTION: Subject of long debate at meeting on May 15th. Motion passed as 
recorded In Minutes, but clarification still probably needed. 
RECOMMENDATION 4. Committee reports be deposited, for public access in 
the Redpath and Macdonald College Libraries, before debate on them takes 
place (p. 12). 

ACTION; At meeting on May 15th this recommendation was referred back to 
the Committee on the Communication of Information. No report has yet been 
received from the Committee. 

RECOMMENDATION 5: Committee reports be presented to Senate by the 
Chairman of the Committee (p. 12). 

ACTION: Approved at the meeting on May 15th. Reworded as follows: 

"Committee reports bo presented to Senate by the Chairman ol the Com- 
mittee or h/s defegale". I 

RECOMMENDATION 8: Except where specifically desired by Senate, all com- 
mittee meetings should be accessible. In the sense that we have defined, to 
members ol the University community (p. 13). 

ACTION: Subject of a long debate at meeting on May 15th. Left over to be 
decided at today's meeting. 

RECOMMENDATION 7: The Director of the Information Office to be responsi- 
ble for publication of the Gazette (p. 15). 

ACTION: Already agreed to. 

RECOMMENDATION 8: The Director to attend, as observer, meetings ol Sen- 
' ate and the Board of Governors. 

ACTION; Approved at meeting on May 15th, 

RECOMMENDATION 9: The Information Office be charged with maintaining 
a file of all potentially newsworthy Items concerning the University and with 
the dissemination of news and Information to the appropriate Internal and 
external media of communication and be given the necessary staff and facili- 
ties to carry out this task. 

ACTION: Administrative action has been undertaken, 

RECOMMENDATION: 10; The Information Office be encouraged to develop an 
advisory service In the field ol publicity. Information and publications for use 
by faculties and departments, 

ACTION; Administrative action has been undertaken. 

RECOMMENDATION 11 ; A standing Committee of Senate be established to be 
responsible to Senate lor the operation ol the Information Office and to 
continuously review communication needs and problems. 

ACTION; Adopted with the following change ol wording at the meeting on 
May15th; 

"A Standing Committee of Senate be established to review continuously 
communication needs and problems and to act In an advisory capacity to 
the Information Office", 

The Nominating Committee will proceed with the appointment ol this Com- 
mittee. 

RECOMMENDATION 12: Pending the establishment of the newspaper referred 
to In Recommendation 13, the Gazette should publish, in a supplement, 
letters and short articles from faculty. 

ACTION: Previously decided that this was not applicable since newspaper was 
to be published, 

RECOMMENDATION 13: A faculty-student committee should be set up to 
Investigate the establishment of a University newspaper which would Inform 
readers on all matters of Interest to the University community and would be a 
vehicle lor the expression ol all shades of campus opinion. The newspaper 
should Incorporate the Gazette If this can be done without detracting from 
the letter's role as an official record of the University's actions (p. 17). 
ACTIONrThere Is not sufficient timetoappoint such a faculty-student commit- 
tee If the Gazette and newspaper are to be published In September. It Is rec- 
ommended, therefore, that this committee not be sot up at the present time 
but that the Standing Committee referred to In Recommendation 11 be ap- 
MfnUnted and that this committee should either contain student representation 


RECOMMENDATION 14: That Senate encourages regular departmental meet- 
ings to develop the democratic flow of Information (p. 18). 

ACTION: At the meeting on MAY 15lh It was decided that this recommenda- 
tion should remain for consideration with the Joint Governors-Senate Com- 
mittee on University Government. 

RECOMMENDATION 15: It Is recommended that faculties, divisions and 
departments encourage the participation ol students In their committee acti- 
vities and deliberations whenever feasible (p. 18). 

ACTION: At the meeting on May 15lh If was decided that this recommendation 
should remain lor consideration with the Joint Governors-Senate Commit- 
tee on University Government. 

RECOMMENDATION 16: A1 least one meeting per year of Senate and the 
Board of Governors be held at Macdonald College (p, 1 9). 

ACTION: Approved at meeting on May 15th, 

RECOMMENDATION 17: The Macdonald College students be represented on 
the Students' Council of the Montreal campus and the McGill Dally be 
distributed at Macdonald College on the day of Issue (p. 19). 

ACTION: No action taken, but probably should be referred, for approval, to 
both Students' Councils. 

RECOMMENDATION 18: The Improvement ol all forms ol communication links 
between the Montreal and Macdonald campuses; telephone, shuttle service, 

T elex, facsimile transmission etc., be Investigated (p. 19). 

ACTION: Previously decided that administrative action should be taken wher- 
ever possible. 

RECOMMENDATION 19: A joint staff-student committee should be set up 
under the chairmanship ol the Dean of Students to coordinate and develop 
student aid and counselling services. 

ACTION: Referred to Dean Solln lor discussion and consultation with appro- 
priate members ol the University. 

RECOMMENDATION 20: A student counselling office should be set up with 
the aim of guiding students to the appropriate service (p. 20), 

ACTION: Referred to Dean Solln for discussion and consultation with appro- 
priate members of the University 

RECOMMENDATION 21: Up-lo-date, detailed course descriptions should be 
readily available to students. 

ACTION; No action taken, but previously suggested this should be a suject for 
discussion by faculties. 

RECOMMENDATION 22: The production of a McGill University Diary should be 
investigated (p.2t). 

ACTtON: Desirability, cost, and feasibility have been Investigated by the Infor- 
mation Office. 

RECOMMENDATION 23: Assistant Professors should become full members 
of their faculties (p. 22). 

ACTION: Subject ol Senate Motion today. 

RECOMMENDATION 24: The number of elected representatives to Senate 
should be the maximum possible and the number of ex-offIcIo members 
should be reduced to a minimum consistent with the effective pursuit of Its 
affairs (p. 22). 

ACTION: Under consideration by Joint Committee on University Government. 
RECOMMENDATION 25: Student representatives, selected by the Students' 
Society of the two campuses should sit on Senate, faculties and as many ol 
their committees as possible (p.23). 

ACTION: Under consideration by Joint Committee on University Government. 
RECOMMENDATION 26: A staff directory should be published within six weeks 
of the start of the session and should contain: 
names, degrees, rank, department, university office location, university 
telephone numberand home address end telephone number (p.24). 

ACTION; Previously agreed this should be carried out by the Personnel Office 
assisted as needed by the Registrar Home and office telephone numbers not 
to be included. 

RECOMMENDATION 27: A student directory such as exists should now be 
published within six weeks of the start of the session (p. 24). 

ACTION: Referred for action totho Registrar. 

RECOMMENDATION 28: A detailed review of the University's administrative 
procedures. In the sense defined above, should be undertaken with a view 
to Improving the mechanical aspects of communication (p.24). 

ACTION: Following changein wording was approved; 

"Reviews of the University's administrative procedures. In the sense de- 
fined above, should bo continuous with a view to Improving the mechanical 
aspects of communication." 

RECOMMENDATION 29: A complete Staff Handbook should bo published and 
Issued to every staff member (p. 24). 

ACTION ; Preparation of a Staff Handbook Is now In progress with the Informa- 
tion Office and the Personnel Office responsible lor Its production. 

. 17th Juno 1968 



mendatlons to the next mooting ol 
Senate. 

On vote this motion was carried, 
with two members dissenting. 

In reply to a question from Profes- 
sor HItschfeld the Principal said he 
believed the intent of the motion had 
been In favour of open meetings and 
not merely concerned with the repre- 
sentation of various groups. It was 
agreed that the Nominating Commit- 
tee should proceed with the appoint- 
ment of the Committee proposed In the 
motion. 



255. Vice-Principal Oliver said that 
student members of the Tripartite 
Commission had asked to have access 
to Senate Minutes and the Principel 
added that members oftheMAUT had 
been granted this privilege In prepar- 
ing their report on University Govern- 
ment. It was then decided that mem- 
bers ol the Tripartite Commission 
would be granted access to Senate 
Minutes. 



256. Dean Cohen reported on the 
meeting of the Committee on Student 
Disciplinary Regulations which had . 
been held on June 14th and then pre- 
sented the following motion: 

"This Committee recommends to 
Senate that approvat In prlnclple.be 
given to the restructuring of the 
Committee on Student Dscipllnary 
Regulations on a tripartite basis, and 
thatthls Committee, which has been 
empowered to Invite three students 
to participate, should meet to con- 
sider the details ol the composition 
of the restructured committee; and 
to consider also the Interim proce- 
dures and composition ol the Com- 
mittee on Student Discipline, pend- 
ing a lull review of the restructured 
committee." 

In view of the lateness ol the hour 
Senate decided to defer consideration 
of this motion. 

At 7:05 p.m. Senate then decided to 
recess the meeting and resume it at 
the earliest date possible. 

Chairman. 



MINUTES 



MINUTES OF A MEETING OF SENATE 
WHICH RESUMED' AT 9:30 A.M. ON 
JUNE 21ST, 1968, IN THE COUNCIL 
ROOM OF THE ARTS BUILDING 
AFTER HAVING RECESSED 



JUNE 17TH, 1968. 






Present : 

The Principal, in the Chair 
Vice-Principal Oliver 
Dean Cohen 
Dean Blume 
Professor HItschfeld 
Professor Briant 
Miss Reynolds 
Professor Webster 
Mr. Flnleyson 
Professor Melloch 
Professor Pounder 
Professor Pavlasek 
Professor Durnford 
Professor Cleghorn 
The Registrar, Secretary 

Regrets at being unable to be present 
were received from the Chanceltor, 
Vice- Principal Winkler, Doan Dion, 
Dean Woods, Dean McCutcheon, Dean 
Hall, Dean Frost, Dean Solln, Professor 
Frankel, Mr. Brown, Mr. Wood, Profes- 
sor McCutcheon, Professor Beck and 
Mr. Crouch. 

The Principal declared the meeting 
which recessed on June 17th to have 
resumed. 



257. The Principal said that the first 
item of business was the reconsidera- 
tion of the previous decision concerning 
student representation on the Academic 
Policy Committee. He reviewed the 
history of the proposal and the first 
decision, saying that reconsideration of 
the matter had now been deferred 
twice. 

Dean Cohan suggested that the mat- 
ter now be reopened, and Vice-Principal 
Oliver MOVED that Senate approve the 
addition of three students to the Aca- 
demic Policy Committee, one of these 
to be an undergraduate student, one to 
be a graduate student, and one to come 
from the professional Faculties. 

The Secretary then read the following 
portions of a letter Dean Frost had 
written on the subject : 

"The Academic Policy Committee is 
in many ways the most significant 
committee In the University's struc- 
ture. It has never perhaps achieved 
the role which Senate designed for it 
when It was first created, but recently 
under Its present chairman it has 
moved very decidedly in the direction 
of fulfilling the objectives originally 
proposed for it. 

More and more the Committee is 
giving the kind of academic leader- 
ship of which the University stands 
In great need as new educational 
theories and practices come Into be- 
ing. These policies and programmes 
are not merely matters of academic 
routine but can Influence the devel- 
opment of departments or schools or 
even faculties of the University lor 
many years to come. To give students 
a voice on the Academic Policy Com- 













mittee would be to put the profes- 
sional careers of many of our col- 
leagues Into the hands of studants. 

I am strongly of the opinion that wa 
should take no auch revolutionary 
step without having at laast first con- 
sulted the faculties in order that the 
academic staff of the University may 
be allowed to express their opinion. 
I hope therefore that in my absence 
some member of faculty will propose 
that the question he held over until 
the October masting of Senate In 
order that Deans may have an oppor- 
tunity to place the matter on Septem- 
ber's faculty agenda and thus be able 
to report the Senate the opinion of 
their faculties with regard to this very 
important proposal." 

Dean Cohen opened discussion by 
asking whether it was wise to decide 
this matter today when such a small 
number of Senators was present Vice- 
Principal Oliver replied that Senate had 
had ample time to consider the matter. 
He feared that If all decisions were to be 
left to the fall great delays would occur. 
He pointed out that the Academic Poli- 
cy Committee was no different from 
other Committees on which students 
were represented and that students had 
a right to be there because they were 
consumers of the curriculum. Ha urged 
that there be no further delay ; othenarise 
there would be a log-jam of business to 
be dealt with in the fall. 

Professor Pounder supported this 
viewpoint, saying that this was one of 
the Committees on which students 
could contribute the most. In reply to 
a question from Professor HItschfeld 
Vice-Principal Oliver said he believed 
that the present membership of the 
Committee provided adequate repre- 
sentallon of the staff. Profeuor Malloch 
said he believed It would be a mistake 
to refer matters back to Faculties ; If this 
happened constantly the confidence of 
the University In Senate would be 
shaken. 

Professor Webster expressed concern 
overthe point raised by Dean Frost that 
to put students on the Committee would 
be to put the professional careers of 
colleagues into the hands of students. 
Vice-Principal Oliver replied that the 
Committee did not deal with matters of 
appointments or promotions and also 
that the Committee merely recommend- 
ed to Senate. He said ha believed there 
was no danger of the kind suggested by 
Dean Frost Professor Webster stressed 
that Senate had to have fine assurance 
on this point 

Prolpssor Briant said he doubted the 






I ne > Jdents were not urgently ask.ng 
for such representation and he felt that 
Senate should not act hastily. Dean 
Blume suggested that studanta could 
senre without voting rights, but the 
Principal pointed out that It was Sen- 
ate's policy to make students full mem- 
bers of the committees to which they 
were appointed. 

Professor HItschfeld said he agreed 
with Professor Briant that there should 
be a clear period available In which to 
study the whole problem. The Principal 
also said he believed it would be unwise 
to reach a decision now In view of the 
small number of Senators present. Dean 
Cohen pointed out that this question 
was only one of many involvad in the 
future restructuring of the University 
and that a decision today could be 
justified in the light of the total actions 
to follow. He suggested, however, that 
the matter could wait until a consensus 
had emerged as a result of the delibera- 
tions of the Joint Governors-Senata 
Committee on University Government. 

The Principal suggestad that it would 
be unwise to reach a decision today. 
Sanate could agree, however, that this 
was the right action to take and propose 
that it be brought up for consideration 
at the next regularly-called meeting, 
with members of Senate in the mean- 
time asked to present their views in 
writing. 

Professor HItschfeld then MOVED 
that this matter be deferred for consid- 
eration at the next meeting. This motion 
was carried, with two members dis- 
senting. 



258. On behalf of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science Professor HItschfeld pre- 
sented the motion, notice of which had 
been duly senred, that It be recom- 
mended to the Board of Governors that 
the Statutes be amended to make As- 
sistant Professors members of Faculty. 

It was pointed out that such a motion 
required a vote carried by two thirds of 
the Senate's membership and hence the 
motion could not be put today. 

Vice-Principal Oliver expressed grave 
concern at Senate's apparent inability 
to conduct university business during 
the summer and suggested that the 
meeting might now adjourn. Various 
expedients to deal with this matter were 
discussed, but it was decided that tha 
Governors could not act on the motion 
unless It had the approval of two thirds 
of Senate members. With regerd to to- 
day's agenda Dean Cohen proposed 
that all matters that could be dealt with 
should bo dealt with. 

Professor HItschfeld urged that the 
very strong body of opinion on this 
matter In the Faculty of Arts and Science 
be brought to the attention of the Joint 
Governors-Senata Committee on Univ- 
ersity Government at Its meeting next 
week. He agreed, however, that the 
matter had to be held over for the 
present time. 



Professor Malloch suggested that 
measures be taken to ensure better at- 
tendance by members of Senate at 
meetings called during the summer. 
Dean Cohen expressec) his agreement, 
but said that the academic community 
was not prepared this particular year for 
series of meetings during the summer 
months. 

It was than decided that this msttsr 
should not be acted on at the present 
meeting. 



.259. It was decided to defer consider- 
ation at this meeting of the proposal to 
establish a Department of Extension 
Education and Rural Sociology. 



260. The Principal presented the fol- 
lowing report of actions taken by the 
Board of Governors; 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: The 
Chancellor presented tha report of the 
Nominating Committee as follows: 

"In accordance with tha decision 
made by the Nominating Committee 
at its meeting on October 19, 1967, 
that one vacancy on the Board be 
filled by tha resident of Quebec City 
who Is a McGill graduate, tha Comr 
mittee submits the following nomina- 
tion; 

MR. GILLES EDOUARD SARAULT 
B. Eng. 1934, age 59, Consulting 
Engineer, Quebec City. 

In accordance with Article I Section 4 
of the Statutes tha above nomination 
was received for action at tha next 
meeting. 

MCGILL FUND COUNCIL; Mr. Not- 
maarepottad that the amount contrib- 
uted so far this fiscal year to tha Alma 
Mater Fund Is (657,591 compared to 
(644,290 last year. However, the num- 
ber of contributors Is down by 656. 

BUDGET 1968-69. The Director of 
Rnance presented the Budget fori 96B- 
69, from which it was noted that the 
estimated income Is (48,717,000, the 
estimated expenditure la (51,169,000 
and the estimated deficit will be 
(2,452,000 as compared with an esti- 
mated deficit for the currant year of 

nnn 



After explanation and discussion Iti 
was moved, seconded and resolved 
that the budget for 1 968-69 as present- 
ed be and It Is approved and adopted. 
The Governors were notified that some 
revision might be required. 

STUDENTS' COOPERATIVE RESI- 
DENCE COMMITTEE. Mr. Grimson re- 
ported that the above committee has 
been formed through the Students' 
Society, and will become an incorpora- 
ted body to establish one or more Co- 
operative Student Residences by buying 
property near the University and con- 
verting them to Residences which will 
be run on a cooperative basis at a cost 
of (75 to (80 per month per resident 
Including room and board. 

The Quebec Housing Corporation has 
given preliminary assurance that such 
projects are eligible for financing to the 
extant of 90% of the cost of the property 
and alterations provided that the Univ- 
ersity will stats that there is a need and 
that the plan Is approved In principle. 

The Students' Society will put up 5% 
of the cost on a loan basis repayable 
over 10 years, interest free and tha 
Committee asked that the University 
land 5% on tha same basis. 

There was considerable discussion. It 
being suggested (1 ) that the loana be 
made to the Students' Society (2) that 
the loans ba approved in principle sub- 
ject to close scrutiny of each individual 
project (3) that a modest interest rate 
be Imposed (4) that the University re- 
tain aoma control over the operation of 
the Residences. 

Eventually, it was moved, seconded 
and resolved that authority be granted 
to the Chancellor and the Principal to 
approve loans for Cooperative Resid- 
ence Projects, interest free, to a maxi- 
mum of (25,000. 

REPORT OF SENATE. The Report of 
Actions taken by Senate at its meetings 
on May 1 5th and May 22nd was adop- 
ted and the recommendations and ac- 
tions as recorded therein were all 
approved. 

Particular reference was made to the 
fifth report of the Senate Committee on 
Development copies of which had been 
circulated to Governors. This report was 
adopted in principle and on the under- 
standlilg that no expenditure of Univer- 
sity Funds at this time is involved by 
such adoption. 

STAFF CHANGES. The following were 
recommended by Selection Committee 
to the rank of Professor (complete list 
tabled with Secretary of Senate) ; 

PROFESSOR TOSHIHIKO IZUTSU 
recommended as Professor in the Insti- 
tute of Islamic Studies on permanent 
tenure from 1st January 1969. 

PROFESSOR HOWARD E. ROSE- 
BOROUGH recommended as Professor 
in the Department of Sociology 8i An- 
thropology on permanent tenure from 
1st September 1968. 



RESIGNATION. PROFESSOR A. GAL- 
INDO, Professor In Anaesthesia, effec- 
tive 1st July, 1968. 

RESOLVED that the report of actions 
taken by the Board of Governors be 
received. 



261. The following report of the Uni- 
versity Scholarships Committas was 
presented, and Miss Reynolds MOVED 
that It be adopted ; . 



(Saa report In box.) 



The motion to adopt the report and 
approve, acceptance of the conditional 
gifts was carried. 



262. Th.s following report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee was presented, and 
Vice- Principal Oliver MOVED that It be 
adopted ; 

I. COMMITTEE ON STUDENT DISCI- 
PLINARY REGULATIONS: 

It is recommended that Professor Wil- 
liam Bruce be appointed to succeed 
Dean Mordell as a member of this Com- 
mittee. 

II. COMMIHEE ON ACADEMIC POL- 
ICY: ' 

it is recommended that requests from 
Professor Dunbarand ProfessorWeldon 
to be relieved from service on ^Is Com- 
mittee be acceded to, and that Professor 
Q. H. McKay and Professor Rose John- 
stone be appointed bs members. 

III. STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNICATIONS; 

It Is recommended that the following ba 
appointed as a Standing Committee on 
Communications, with these previously 
approved terms of reference: 

"A Standing Committee of Senate be 
established to review continuously 
communication needs and problems 
and to act In an advisory capacity to 
the Office of Infonnatlon." 

Vice-Principal Shaw, Chalmian 
Professor T. H. Barton 
Professor Y. Clermont 
Professor J. M. Dealy 
Professor K. L S. Gunn 
Professor P. Laporte 
Professor G. H. McKay 
Mr. A. A. Tunis 
Dr. Mark Waldron - 
Mr. David Williams 
Mr. E. C. Wood 

2 members to bs appointed by the 
Graduates' Society 

3 members to be appointed by the 
Students' Society 

»U/AvlBf3» 






OF OPEN MEETINGS: 

It Is recommended that the following be 
appointed to comprise this Committes ; 
Vice- Principal Oliver, Chairman 
Professor S. J. Franket 
Professor J. 0. McCutcheon 
A Governor to be appointed 

V. DELEGATES TO ANNUAL 
MEETING OF AUCC: 

It is recommended that tha following be 
appointed as delegates 'and observers 
to the Annual Meeting of the AUCC 
which will ba held this year In Ottawa 
on November 6th and 7th : 



Tha Principal 

Vice- Principal Winkler 

Vice-Principal Oliver 

Vice-Principal Shaw 

Dean M.' McGregor 

Professor G. C, B. Cave 

Professor K. L S. Gunn . 

Professor Helen Nallson 

Professor L Yaffe 

The Registrar ' 

• f 

Observers; . 

DeSn Maxwell Cohen • ' 

Mr. Keith Crouch 
Dean S. B. Frost 
Mr. A. A. Tunis 
Professor M. Wisenthal 
Dean H. D, Woods 

2 observers to be named by tha Stu- 
dents' Society 

The motion to adopt this report and 
approve Its recommendations was 
canled. • ' 



263, On behalf of the Committee on 
Academic Policy Vice-Principal Oliver 
presented the following report for the 
Infonnstlon of Senate; 



{Saa report In box) 



264, Dean Cohan referred to tha brief 
report he had presented on behalf'of 
the Committee on Student Disciplinary 
Regulations at tha meeting on June 
17th. He again reviewed tha actions 
that had taken place, and tha following 
motion was again presented to Senate : 

'That this Committee recommend to 
Sanate that approval in principle ba 
given to the restructuring of the Com- 
mittee on Student Disciplinary Regu- 
lations on a tripartite basis, and that 
this Committee, which has been em- 
powered to Invite three studants to 
participate, should meet to consider 
the details of the composition of the 
restructured committee; and to con- 
sider also the interim procedures and 
composition of the Committee on 
Student Discipline, pending a full re- 
view by tha restructured committee." 
.In discussion the Principal said he 
agreed that Senate should consider the 
restructuring of the Committee but that 



REPORT TO SENATE 
BY THE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOLARSHIPS COMMITTEE 



I. ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW AWARDS 

The Univerally Scholarships Committee recommends acceptance of the following 
conditional gifts: 

(1) CO-OPERATIVE MEDICAL SERVICES FEDERATION OF ONTARIO 
BURSARY 

A bursary of (500 for four years has been offered by the Co-operative 
Medical Services Federation of Ontario. To ba awarded to a student who has 
completed the pre-medical years and is entering the first medical year In 
University, and who has been a member or whose parents have been 
members of a medical co-operative for st least two years, in the event of no 
First year, student qualifying a Second, Third, or Fourth year student may ba 
chosen. This award will be made on the basis of financial need and academic 
standing, and application will be made through the office of the Dean of the 
Facitity of Medicine. 

(2) THE BEVERLY COONER BURSARY 

A bursary of (1 00 has been established by the family and friends of the late 
Beverly Coonar to assist a deserving student. Irrespective of race or creed. It 
will be awarded annually by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of 
Medicine with the approval of the National Council of Jewish Women on the 
basis of firiancisl need and academic standing. A cheque for (600 has 
already been received and further donations will be added until tha fund 
reaches (2,000, at which time the award will be put into effect. 

(3) THE ROSE SCHWARZ-HELEN MARCUS BURSARY 

A bursary of (1 00 has bean established by the family and friends of the late 
Rose Schwarx and the late Helen Marcus to assist a needy and deserving 
student who intends to devote his summer employment to Cancer Research. 
It will ba awarded annually by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of 
Medicine with tha approval of the National Council of Jewish Women. A 
cheque for (1,000 has already bean received and further donations will be 
added until the fund teaches (2,000, at which lime the award will be put 
Into effect 

J. R. Mallory, Chainnan 
University Scholarships Committes 

June 5, 1968 



ACADEMIC POLICY COMMITTEE FIFTY-FIRST REPORT 



I, recommended to SENATE: 

. No items to be recommended to Senate. 

I. APPROVED BY THE ACADEMIC POLICY COMMITTEE IN THE NAME 
■ OF SENATE:. 

. The following new graduate courses, new courses, course changes and 
Honours programmes were approved by the Academic Policy Committee. 

.1) From the Faculty of Arts and Science; 
a) From the Humariltlas Division ; 

French 470 — Evolution and structure of the French language — 

• _ • X • I" ■ .» mriA 



French 476b — Explicajlori de texte — new course 
Joint ^onours progran^ma In French and Russian 

b) From the Social Sciences Division ; 

’ Economics 31 3a — Introduction to Economics 
Development — new course 

Economics 31 5b — Economic Development of a Special Area — 
new course 

c) From the Biological Sciences Division : 

. • ' A new programme in the Honours Biological Sciences — Microbial 
' , I Genetics programme. 

2)' From the Depkrttrient of Economics and Political Science; 

Economics Ml : 'Money end Banking 
Economics 650 :' History of Economic Thought 
. Economics 662a: Introduction of Econometrics 
Economics 664b: Econometrics 

1. DOCUMENTS RECEIVED BY THE ACADEMIC POLICY COMMITTEE 
. ' 1. Programme for Proposed Degree of Master of Arts in French (without 
' Thesis) ' 

2. Proposal for a 'Master of Education Dagree — Option, Career 
CounssllIng . ' 

June 14th, 1968 





this could not ba achieved during the 
summer. He had consulted the Presi- 
dent of tha MAUT on this matter and 
had received the same advice. He did 
not feel it wise for the present Commit- 
tee to consider the composition of the 
Committee on Student Discipline and 
suggested that the motion as presented 
be reduced. 

Dean Cohen pointed out that the 
paper presented to the Committee by 
Vice-Principal Winkler and Professor 
Meyer suggested certain interim propo- 
sals, one in particular to tha effect that 
In a given offence and at the request of 
tha student concerned a panel com- 
posed of equal number of students and 
staff should be appointed to hold a 
hearing. The Principal read from a latter 
he had addressed to Mr. Laing dated 
June 4th which asked the Committee 
to undertake the following three tasks: 

1. The preparation of a statement on 
the standards of campus conduct 

2. A review of disciplinary proce- 
dures, Including the definition of 
powers between students and 
Senate; and 

3. A review of the composition of the 
Committee on Student Discipline. 

Dean Cohen suggested that the mo- 
tion might be rephrased to the effect 
that Senate Instnict the Laing Commit- 
tee to proceed with Its activities as 
previously indicated and in particular to 
consider interim procedures for the 
Committee on Student Discipline as 
recommended by that Committee. 

Vice-Principal Oliver than MOVED 
that Senate say that it Intends to give 
high priority to the student request that 
the Committee on Student Disciplinary 
Regulations be restructured in the fall, 
and in the meantime asks the Commit- 
tee to proceed with its mandate. At tha 
same time students would bs re-invited 
to serve as members of the Committee 
during the period of Its Interim work. 

Thera was some discussion as to 
whether the words "on a tripartite basis" 
should be included with regard to the 
restructuring of the Committee, in the 
end it was decided that this phrase 
should not bs included. Vice-Principal 
Oliver suggested that rather than a latter . 
being sent to the President-elect of the 
Students' Society, the Principal should 
speak to the students concerned and 
explain the aituallon. Including why it 
was Impossible to restnjctura the Com- 
mittee at the present time. 

in response to a question from Pro- 
fessor Briant, Dean Cohen explained 
the meaning of the tripartite proposal 
made by the students. Professor Mal- 
loch expressed concern at the implica- 
tion that the students equated Senate 
and the Univaralty Administration as 
one. Ha also Inquirr^^^^h^a Unlver- 
of^the — 

session, wondering if d new composi- 
tion of the Committee on Student Dis- 
cipline could be mads in time for the 
opening of the session. Dean Cohen re- 
plied, saying that Vice-Principal Wink- 
ler expected to bring the main report of 
the Committes on Student Discipline to 
Senate but before doing so he wished 
to obtain student support for the basic 
proposals. In the meantime the Com- 
mittee on Student Discipline had asked 
the Laing Committee to considercertain 
Interim procedures. The proposal for a 
half-student half-staff panel to hear a 
case could, for example, be adopted 
during the summer as an Interim 
measure. 

The motion proposed by Vice-Princi- 
pal Oliver was then voted upon and 
carried. 



265. Senate was Informed that the Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research 
had referred to the Committee on 
Academic Policy a report on proposal 
for proposed degree of Master of Arts 
in French (without'thesis). 



265. The following were appointed the 
representatives of Senate on statutory 
selection committees: 

a) for two Chairs In Radiology: 
Professors J. Bouchsrd and F, Gurd, 
with Deans McGregor and Frost 
Vice-Principal Winkler, the Principal, 
ex officio. 

b) for a Chair in Anaesthesfa ; 
Professor R. G. Gilbert and L D. Mc- 
Lean, with Deans McGregor and 
Frost Vice-Principal Oliver, Vice- 
Principal Winkler, the Principal, ex 
officio. 



266. The Principal referred to the deci- 
sion reached at tha meeting on June 
1 7th to allow access to Senate Minutes 
by members of tho Tripartite Commis- 
sion on the Nature of tha University. He 
said that student members had asked 
to have the same privilege extended 
with regard to Minutes of the Board of 
Governors and to tha various Commit- 
tees of Senate. 

ttwasthen MOVED by Vice-Principal 
Oliver that Senate approve granting ac- 
cess to reports and other documents of 
Senate to members of the Tripartite 
Commission, and the granting of access 
also to the Minutes of Committees of 
Senate except those deemed by tho 
Principal, in consultation with the two 
Vice-Principals, to reveal information of 
personal privilege concerning members 
of staff or students. 

In discussion Vice-Principal Oliver 
said he did not believe this same right 
of access could be granted to the Board 
of Governors Minutes. In reply to a 
question from Professor Briant. he said 
he believed that the more open tho pro- 
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ceedings of Senate were the better and 
that hie motion Included ad hoc as well 
as standing committees. 

The motion was then voted upon and 
carried. 



267. The following letter from Dean 
Woods was presented : 

"The Arts and Science Faculty has 
recently discussed the question of 
Departments offering graduate pro- 
grams for the first time. The matter 
was brought to our attention by the 
proposal of the Spanish Department 
to do this at the M.A. level. The Coun- 
cil recommends that Senate give 
consideration to the establishment of 
a Visiting Committee of established 
scholars to appraise the staff, library 
and other resources of any Depart- 
ment which proposes to begin pre- 
paring students for the Ph.D. and 
possibly for the M.A. degree. Council 
was strongly In favour of this for the 
Ph.D., but not so certain for the M.A. 
level. It is their wish that this idea be 
brought before Senate or whatever 
Committee of Senate deals with the 
Ysffe report." 

The following letter from Dean Frost 
was then presented; 

"I have received a copy of the letter 
written by Dean Woods on behalf of 
the Arts and Science Faculty asking 
that the question of visiting commit- 
tees to investigate Departments seek- 
ing to offer graduate programmes for 
the first time be brought before 
Senate. 

I trust that Senate will remit this 
item to the Committee on Research 
as being the Standing Committee of 
Senate charged by the Statutes with 
responsibility for graduate studies.' 

Senate decided to remit this proposal 
to the Committee on Research. 



268. The Principal reported that the 
Univefsity had bean requested to nomi- 
nate members to Fill vacancies on the 
Superior Council of Education. 

Senate authorized the Principal and 
Vice- Principal Oliver to make whatever 
nominations they judged best. 



269. Deleted by Senate decision. Rea- 
son : This minute deals with confidential 
relationships between universities. 



270. Senate authorized the Issuing of a 
duplicate diploma to Cyril James Tunis, 
B.Eng. (Hons. Engineering Physics) 
1954. 



271. The following proposal from the 
Faculty of Medicine was presented ; 

"At a meeting of the Faculty of Medi 
cine on May the 21st It was unani 
mously agreed to request that the 
Department of Radiology be divided 
forthwith into two new independent 
departments to be named the Da 
partment of Diagnostic Radiology 
and the Department of Therapeutic 
Radiology. I would request that 
Senate approve this request and pass 
It on to the Board of Governors. I at 
tach a copy of a letter from the Chair 
man of the present Department of 
Radiology and the Radiologists-in 
Chief of the three major teaching hos 
pitals which outline the reasons for 
this change." 

RESOLVED that this proposal be ap 
proved and forwarded to the Board 
of Governors. 



272. After discussion Senate decided 

on the following schedule of future 

meetings; 

a) A possible meeting in July, the Prin 
cipal to decide after considering the 
situation. (There might also have to 
be an emergency meeting during the 
summer to consider CEGEP devel 
opments). 

b) A joint meeting of Senate and Gov 
arnors on September 9th to receive 
recommendations from the Joint 
Senate-Governors Committee on 
University Government — time of 
meeting not specified. 

c) A regular meeting of Senate on 
Wednesday, September 11th at 
2;30 p.m. 

d) A regular meeting of Senate on 
Wednesday, September 18th at 
2;30 p.m. 

e) A meeting of Senate on Thursday, 
September 26th to grant degrees 
and diplomas at 3 ;1 0 p.m. 



273. The Principal said that Professor 
Elliott had reported that Dr. Roper was 
willing to allow hla appeal to Senate to 
wait while conciliation efforts were un- 
dertaken by the Staff Relations Com- 
mittee of the MAUT. It was decided, 
therefore, that no action was necessary 
on this matter for the present time. 



274. Vice-Principal Oliver reported that 
delegations from Quebec Universities 
had gone to France In the past to dis- 
cuss questions of agreements and ex- 
changes. It appeared likely that a Mc- 
Gill delegation would be welcomed and 
he asked Senate to authorize the Nomi- 
nating Committee to name the members 
of such a delagation. 

Senate agreed with this proposal. 

There being no further business. Sen- 
ate adjourned at 12:40 p.m. 



MINUTES 

MINUTES OF A SPECIAL MEETING 
OF SENATE HELD ON MONDAY, 
JULY 29TH, 1968, AT 10:00 A.M. IN 
THE BOARD ROOM OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATION BUILDING (ROOM 
609). 



Present : 

The Principal, in the Chair 
The Chancellor 
Doan Woods 
Dean Jay 
Dean d'OmbraIn 
Dean Cohen 
Dean McGregor 
Dean Solin 
Professor Franket 
Professor Briant 
Professor Webster 
Mr. Justice Hyde 
Professor Nallson 
Professor Malloch 
Professor Pounder 
Professor McCutcheon 
Professor Durnford 
Professor Back 
The Registrar, Secretary 

Regrets at being unable to be present 
were received from Vice- Principal 
Oliver, Vice-Principal Winkler, Dean 
Dion, Dean McCutcheon, Dean Frost. 
Dean Blume, Professor Ellis, Pro- 
fessor HItschfeld, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
FInlayson, Mr. Lang, Mr. Wood, Pro- 
fessor Edwards, Professor Pavlasek 
and Mr. Crouch. 



275. Deleted by Senate decision. 
Reason: 

This minute deals with a conflden- 
tlal matter of a private and personal 
nature. 



276: The Principal said a request had 
been received from Mr. Ian Hyman, 
Vice-President (External) of the Stu- 
dents' Society, to have access to the 
Minutes of Senate Committees and 
Sub-committees. He read the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Hyman dated July 
3rd: 

"Thank you for sending me the 
minutes I requested of the Com- 
mittee on Student Activities. 

It seems obvious that In order to 
participate Intelligently In university 
governgient, the Students' Society 
will have to have full information on 
what Is going on in all branches of 
this government. Therefore, I would 
appreciate It if you would sand me 
copies of minute^ of all meetings^ 
held since Septernb'er 1, 1967, of all 
Standing Committees listed in sec- 
tion B of the Nominating Com- 
mlttea report Feb. 21, 1966, (/.e. 
numbers 1 to 27 inclusive), and all 
of their Sub-committees. If you do 
not have copies of these minutes, 
please let me know who to contact 
to obtain them. 

You will recall that the importance 
of us having such complete informa- 
tion was underlined by Dean Cohen 
in the recent joint meeting of the 
Duff-Berdahl Committee and the 
Tripanite Commission when he chid- 
ed the Students' Society for "not 
doing Its homework" In regard to 
university development plans. 

The Principal said that on his advice 
the Secretary of Senate had sent Mr. 
Hyman the following reply: 

'Thank you for your letter of July 
3rd concerning the Minutes of 
Senate Committees. 

Senate has not yet given Its per- 
mission for the public release of 
Senate Minutes or Minutes, of 
Senate Committees. To data Senate 
has. only mled that student members 
of the Tripartite Commission on the 
Nature of the University may have 
access to these Minutes, and this 
with the proviso that no part of the 
Minutes may be published without 
Senate's permission. I regret, there- 
fore, that your request cannot be 
acceded to at the present time". 

The Principal said that in another 
letter Mr. Hyman had expressed dis- 
satisfaction with this reply and had 
reiterated his request. Ha then asked 
for Senate's advice on this matter. 

After discussion it was agreed that 
the following points should be made 
in reply to Mr. Hyman's request. First, 

It would be pointed out that while 
Senate requires its Committees to 
make reports It does not have any re- 
quirements concerning Minutes of 
Committee meetings, and there had 
been no discussion with Committee 
Chairman about the preparation or 
distribution of Minutes. Secondly, it 
should be pointed out that within the 
near future students would be sen/ing 
as members of Senate and would then 
possess the same tights and privileges 
as other Senators with regard to 
accass to Minutes. The related point 
would be made that members of staff 
themselves do not at the moment 
possess this right, and therefore it 
should not be granted to students until 
a similar provision was made lor 
members of staff. Finally, It would be 
pointed out that the report of the ad 
hoc Committee on the Implications of 
Open Meetings would undoubtedly 
have bearing on the general question. 
For these reasons it would be said that 
the general question of making Minutes 
available should be held over for the 
present time. 

There being no further business 
Senate adjourned at 11 :15 a.m. 



Four 

New 

Governors 
Elected 
To McGill 
Board 

The election of lour new Governors 
during the Summer brings to 35 the 
number on the Board. 

NEW GOVERNOHS ARE: 




WILLIAM DODGE; Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Labour 
Congress; 





















GILLES SARAULT, Expo's former 
Chief Engineer; 




A. JEAN DE GRANDPH£, ac.. Execu- 
tive Vice-President (Administration) 
of Bell Canada; 







GEORGE CURRIE, President of 
Urwick, Currie and Partners Ltd, 
(Management Consultants). 

Mr. Currie and Mr. de Grandprd are 
Graduates' Society representatives on 
the Board, which at present can have 
up to 36 members including the 
Principal ox ofllclo. All members ate 
elected for five-year terms; five of them 
represent the Graduates' Society. 



NEW UNIVERSITY STRUCTURES ADOPTED 

ThB following repon on university government wes epproved by Senete at Its 
meeting on September 18 and by the Board of Governors at its meeting on 
September 23. 

Recommendations resulting from the Joint Meeting of Senate and the Board of 
Governors, held on September 9th, 1968, alter consideration of the Addendum 
to the Report of the Joint Governors-Senata Committee on University Govern- 
ment. 

These Recommendations, having been adopted by Senate, are forwarded to 
the Board of Governors With the recommendation that the Statutes be amanddd 
as necessary: 

RECOMMENDATION 1. The powers of the Board of Governors and the Senate 
remain as set out in the Statutes in their present form, save where these powers 
are necessarily to be modified by the effects, if any, following from these 
recommendetlons. 

RECOMMENDATION 2. It Is recommended that the Board of Governors 
consist of; 

The Chancellor (as at present) 

The Principal (as at present) 

5 members elected by the Graduates' Society with 5-year staggered terms (as 
at present) 

5 members elected by the Senate with 3-year staggered terms, student members 
of Senate being eligible. 

(These are to be elected by all the members of Senate) 

24 other members, diversified 
Attending but not members: 

Vice- Principals 
Secretary of the Board 
Total members ; 36 Quorum ; 1 0 

In the Initial report we recommended that the Nominating Committee should 
nominate the 24 other members to staggered 5-year terms "acting under a 
general directive to propose a membership that will fully reflect the diversity of 
the McGill community and the larger community that McGill senres". 

As the best method of Implementing this directive we recommend that there 
shall be a Membership Committee (distinct from the Nominating Committee) 
of the Board composed of the Chancellor, the Principal, 3 members chosen by 
the Senate, and 3 members chosen by the Board of Governors for staggered 
3-year terms. This committee shall elect its own Chairman and be convened In 
the first Instance by the Secretary of the Board of Governors. The Membership 
Committee shall have the sole tight to submit nominations for membership on 
the Board of Governors. 

The Committee shall seek nominees representative of the various parts of the 
community which the university serves, such as agencies of government 
research, the professions, business, labour and the Arts. 

This procedure is recommended to ensure that the nominees are not only 
broadly representative, but that they should be persons able to carry out 
effectively the responsibilities of membership on the Board and Its Committees. 

In the Initial report It was recommended that the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Governors be composed of the Chancellor, the Principal and 7 others 
of whom at least ona should be a representative of Senate. (Vice-Principals 
‘ and Secretary of the Board attending). 

It is now recommended that the Executive Committee be composed of the 
. Chancellor, the Principal and 7 others of whom at least two are representatives 
of Senate on the Board. (Vice-Principals and the Secretary of the Board 
attending). 

RECOMMENDATION 3: The Committee's original recommendation on- the 
composition of Senate' has been modified. In the light of discussion in the 
University, by alterations In the list of ex-ofllcio members proposed, and by 
Increases in the number of students and of elected academic members to secure a 
mors effective composition without unduly increasing the overall size of Senate. 
The Committee now recommends that Senate shall be composed of the following, 
ell the elected members to be full members of the University: 



Ex Officio 



Principal 

Chancellor 

2 Deans 



17 

TOTAL; 62. 



Elected Faculty 

14 Arts and Science 
(3 per division and 

3 Medicine 

4 Engineering 
2 Law 
2 Agriculture 
1 Management 

. 1 Graduate Studies 
1 Dentistry 
1 Divinity 

1 Music 

2 Education 

32 



Others 

5 Governors 
8 students 



13 



' Notes; 1. The Director of Continuation Studies, the Warden of R.V.C., and the 
Director of Libraries would sit on Senate with voice but no vote. 

2. There would be a majority of elected staff on Senate. 

3. The size of Senate would be that proposed by the Duff-Berdahl 
Committee. 

Governors; 

5 (at least one representative of the Graduates' Society). 

Students: 

8 . 

Total all Classes of Senators ; 65. 

It is necessary at this point to make it clear that it is the Committee's Intention 
to broaden the basis of the electorate as well as the pobl of staff from which 
Senate members may be chosen, and In particular to provide enlarged oppor- 
tunities lor staff both to vote and to stand for office. For these reasons the 
Committee recommends that full-time teaching staff with the rank of Assistant 
Professor and higher will have the right to vote and to’ stand for such office. 

This recommendation is In Implicit conflict with the present statutory pro- 
visions lor the membership of Faculties, provisions which in the view of the 
Committee no longer reflect the wishes of the majority of staff of all ranks. The 
Committee, therefore, further recommends that each full-time Assistant 

' Professor shall be a member of the appropriate Faculty. 

RECOMMENDATION 4. The Committee recommends that Faculties and 
Departments should be encouraged to adopt policy-making procedures that 
enlist to the full the members of the University, both faculty and students, who 
have an interest In these policies.' - , ‘ 

RECOMMENDATION 5. The practice recently adopted of establishing joint 
committees of the Board and of Senate to recommend concerning the appoint- 
ment of the Principal and Vice-Principals should be continued and incor- 
porated In the Statutes. 

RECOMMENDATION 6. The procedure now followed by the University in the 
matter of the appointment of Deans be Incoqtorated Into the Statutes of the 
University with the necessary qualifications as outlined in the original report. 

RECOMMENDATION 7. It is recommended that the procedures and terms of 
appointment for Divisional Vice-Deans in the Faculty of Arts and Science, as 
recorded in the Minutes of Senate of 14th June, 1963, be incorporated In the 

' Statutes. 

RECOMMENDATION 8. The procedures for the appointment of a Departmental 
Chairman should include consultation by the Dean with a broad range of the 
membership of the Department; further, that a Dean who proposes to renew 
the appointment of a Chairman beyond a period of five years should be re- 
quired to undertake such consultation again. 

RECOMMENDATION 9. It Is recommended that meetings of the Senate and the 
Board of Governors should be open, except when confidential matters, as 
determined by them, are discussed. 

RECOMMENDATION 10. A special Joint Committee of Governors and Senate 
be established to revise the Statutes of the University in accordance with these 
recommendations; to incorporate all existing and relevant amendments added 
to the Statutes since they were promulgated in 1939: and wherever possible 
to.employ such language in the revised Statutes as will Indicate the changing 
character and spirit of the University in the matter of Its governance, with 
particular reference to the constructive relationship betwean staff. Senate, 
Governors and students that is now a fact of life at McGill University. 

RECOMMENDATION 11. It Is recommended that Senate and the Board of 
Governors consider establishing a Committee with broad membership to 
maintain a continuing review of University government. 

10th September 1968. 
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An essential purpose of the McGill 
Reporter Is to provide a vehicle of 
cempus opinion. FORUM will be avail- 
able each week to publish comman- 
taries on articles which appear in the 
Reporter, as well as points of view on 
any subject related to the general na- 
ture of the university. 

Please send all contributions to ; 

FORUM 

McGill Reporter 

Rm. 630, Administration Building 



CENTREX, 
or a guide 
to 

Post- 

August 12 
Telephony 

This fall you have a new four-digit 
phone number, and when you lift the 
receiver you hear a high-pitched hum, 
end when you dial there Is no reassuring 
click between digits, and if you take too 
long to dial you heara siren-wail, and... 

And it's not broken. 

On August 1 2 Bell Canada completed 
the changeover at McGill to the Cen- 
trex, or direct In-dlal, system. The new 
system, which allows unlimited growth, 
replaces a switchboard which couldn't 
be expanded due to lack of space. 

You can reach other McGill offices by 
dialing their four-digit locals as listed in 
the new University phone directory. The 
numbers are the last four digits of the 
seven-didit numbers listed In the city 
directory yor each McGill office oi 
medt 




i 






To reach a Royal Victoria Hospltaf^ 
number, replace the old "8" prefix with 
"1 81 ", Montreal General Hospital num- 
bers ere still outside the McGill system. 
The procedure for outside local calls 
remains the same. You can still reach 
the operator by dialing "0", but you 
won't often need to. 

You, or someone In your office, will 
ba able to dial direct on long-distance 
calls. To do this ; dial "9" to get an out- 
side line, "1", the area code, and the 
seven-digit number. To find unknown 
long-distance numbers; dial "9", "1", 
the area coda (found In ona of the 
booklets Bell supplied you), and 
555-1212. 

If you're wondering how to save the 
University money on long-distance 
calls. Bell says a study they've done 
shows people are in often enough that 
it's usually cheaper to cell station-to- 
station. 

The study showed that about 80 par 
cent of calls go straight through, and 
since completed person-to-person calls 
cost roughly twice as much as station 
calls . . . The exception is the person 
who's notorious for being out of his 
.office. 

A few things to get used to apart from 
the humming dial tone and missing 
clicks: 

• there is no change In dial tone to 
warn if you've dialed the first "9" on an 
outside call: 

• thera can be a delay of up to six 
seconds after you've completed dialing 
and before the first ting is heard; 

• check numbers before you lift the 
receiver. If you take longer than 10 
Seconds to dial (most people need only 
eight), your line will cut out to avoid 
overloading the system ; 

• to transfer a call, depress tha button 
under the receiver only once for two 
seconds, and wait for the operator. 
You'll cut yourself off if you jiggle it ; 

• check which line your call Is on be- 
fore lifting the receiver. If someone in 
the office is on enother line and you've 
left the button depressed on It Instead 
of yours, your action will have the same 
effect as depressing tha button to trans- 
fer a call, and the operator will Interrupt 
your co-worker's call. 

If you're told a call has come for you, 
and you see two lights flashing on your 
phone, a call on "hold" flickers faster 
than an incoming call. Sort of like dots 
and dashes respectively in Morse Code. 

It's courteous, says Bell to answer 
your own calls. If you're too busy, let It 
ring twice, and have an arrangement 
that then your secretary picks It up. 
This saves time and tempers of the 
callers who now wait on lines being 
asked who they are, and then being told 
you're out. 

Finally, If someone calls your old 
local, they will reach the switchboard 
where an operator will give your new 
number, and ask them to call it, unless 
they're calling long-distance, in which 
case she'll transfer the call. 






THE 

MESSAGE 



by Peter Ohiin 



To what extant can contemporary rock 
and pop music be regarded as a 
serious expression of the currant scene ? 
Are the contemporary masks of our 
children different from the more clas- 
sical masks (or personas) of the 
previous generation, and what does 
this mean In terms of the kind of Inter- 
action possible today? Are posters, 
buttons, and placards Just a fad, or do 
they In fact amount to a new language 
of expression ? Can we regard the drug 
scene as more than a sociological 
phenomenon If we consider such idees 
aschangesin perceptual scales induced 
by the new media? How do we go 
about defining workable grammars for 
these new media and languages? Can 
we survive without such grammars? 
Are our school children really as alien- 
ated as some observers suggest, and If 
so, what are we going to do about it? 



Top: The medium, the message end Peter Ohiln. Below; Turning on tan Baxter. 



Is It true that the TV generation has a 
different perceptual experience of such 
basic Ideas as time and space? 



interrupt their education to 
go to school 



On a conventional level, these ques- 
tions would seem to be of more rele- 
vance to a sociologically-minded 
iournalist than to an academically- 
sponsored programme of studies. Yet, 
injadditlon to the more traditional as- 



thd kinds of questions studied by the 
30 participants In this year's Summer 
Research Institute of Screen Study, 
conducted from July 2 to August 9 by 
McGill University and the National 
Film Board. And In fscing such ques- 
tions head on, the Institute was in 
effect only taking seriously the resolu- 
tions that came out of the Centennial 
Conference of the Arts In Kingston In 
1967, and which suggested not only 
that schools and universities should 
establish programmes of study in the 
new madia, but also, that the tradi- 
tional structure for the arts might be 
revised in the light of the new percep- 
tions concerning human communica- 
tion and environment. 

Another influence on the activity of 
the Summer Institute this summer was 
the Hall Commlnea Report to the 
Ontario Departmentof Education which, 
in attempting to define the education 
of the near future, was radical enough 
to suggest that education can be de- 
fined as the Interaction between the 
individual and his environment. The 
implications of such a definition are, 
of course, enormous; Instead of seeing 
the educational function as proceading 
smoothly in carefully programmed 
little slots of subject matter, the schools 
should concentrate on creating learn- 
ing environments, and on utlliilng all 
the technologies available In order to 
further various kinds of interaction. 
That Is a challenge for the schools to 
create within the classrooms a rich 
and variable environment that can com- 
pete with and prepare lor the environ- 
ment that surrounds us In daily life. As 
McLuhan has pointed out. the children 
In Watts had a point whan they asked 
why they should intsrnrpt their educa- 
tion to go to school. 



Unlike the lunk In the stores, the ]unk sculptures ere roped off to Indicate their symbolic significenco as "ARr rather than something reel In the lives of people. 



non-verbal medium that we 
are r 



The media that we use In com- 
municating not only reflect and mirror 
the environment In their various ways: 
they are also part of it Film and tele- 
vision are environments In their own 
right, and their very presence alters and 
a'l'fects the kind of responses that we 
are able to make to any given situation. 
It Is useful to study film, because It Is a 
non-verbal medium that we are all 
relatively familiar with and that has 
achieved a great deal of recent re- 
spectability as an art form; but such a 
study, instead of concentrating on the 
historical development of that form, 
would do better to begin with a 
serious consideration of the role of 
media in relation to environments. If 
literature, for Instance, exists for us as 
an Important cultural tradition that ex- 
presses our identity and therefore can 
teach us about ourselves, than media 
do so too and in no less significant a 













PETER OHUN who spent most of 
the summer working with the Summer 
Research institute of Screen Study, Is 
an Assistant Professor of English, 



fashion. In fact, the media of today may 
be even more significant by virtue of 
their contemporaneity which has tend- 
ed to make them Invisible, or at least 
less carefully observed (because we 
see the content rather than the way In 
which the medium has shaped that 
content). 

The major assumption of the Summer 
Institute was therefore that its greatest 
resource was the thirty participants 
themselves and the experiences and 
interests that they brought to the 
Institute as teachers In high schools 
and universities all over Canada. The 
concern of the three staff organizers 
(Mark Slade and Terry Ryan from 
NFB and myself from McGill) was to 
provide as rich an environment as 
possible that the participants them- 
selves could order according to how 
they wanted to structure their learning. 
To that end, we mobilized as many as 
possible of the resources of both insti- 
tutions and suggested ways in which 
they could be used. 

Among the resources available to the 
participants ware, then, such things as 
editing machines in order to cut down 
ten minutes of 1 6mm footage to a three 
minute statement, an exercise that 
makes it abundantly clear exactly what 
kind of fingerwork goes into the crea- 
tion of a coherent film. There were 
Polaroid still cameras and 8mm came- 
ras for attempts to make individual ex- 
plorations In the new medium. There 
were a couple of hundred films, 
I features and shorts, that ware seen and 
endlessly discussed. There were the 
\ toctfkj^acilitles of the National Film 
at •• won 08 things like the TV 
studio and the Electronic Music Studio 
at McGill to explore. There were 
guest speakers such as John Russell 
Brown from the Theatre Department of 
the University of Birmingham to listen 
to when he discussed the inter- 
relationships between film and theatre 
In England and North America today. 



some people sense a fright- 
ful indifference: they are 
being programmed like the 
commodities 



Above all. of course, there was all the 
ordinary equipment for our daily living 
which turned out to yield remarkably 
fruitful Insights when subjected to 
serious study. Perhaps the most ob- 
vious example of this was the study of 
the Fairvlew shopping centre as an 
environment. For one afternoon, we 
simply walked around the place, making 
a kind of perse lal Inventory of our im- 
pressions, cataloguing the things that 
struck us as typical. In the way that we 
constantly codify the environment Into 
a perceptually manageable reality. As 
Mark wrote afterwards, serious study, 
like good films, forces us to see things 
In a new way by knocking perceptual 
habit sufficiently out of kilter ro restore 
freshness of vision. And in returning a 
few days latar to the same place; this 
time with cameras In order to record 
and express our reactions to It, we 
found ourselves moving from the 
simple catalogue of things to a cata- 
logue of effects. To quota Mark again, 
"In moving from an inventory of com- 
ponents to an inventory of effects, ima- 
ginative interpretation becomes possi- 
ble. The location becomes timeless; 
there are no seasons. Vegetation is 
raised out of reach, trees give no shade ; 
no wind stirs their branches. Clues for 
personal Identification are absent. 
Soma people sense a frightful in- 
difference; they are being programmed 
like the commodities around them. At 
the entrance, double doors create a 
kind of decompression chamber. An 
exhibition of sculpture is roped off. 
The structural order is a combination 
of baroque and clear lines, of wide open 
space and sterility, of set patterns and 
Intensity." But If the environment was 
seen as somehow threatening, the ex- 
perience of seeing it open up to this 
kind of Interpretation once we brought 
our cameras to it and learned to see it 
In a now way, gave us a feeling of the 
tremendous educational opportunities 
In the use of film and othar media to 
restore freshness of perception. 

In fact, the idea of knocking the 
ordinary environment sufficiently out 
of kilter in order to study it with extra- 
ordinary care was perhaps the central 



motif or characteristic of the Institute 
as a whole. A number of sessions were 
designed to give the participants an 
opportunity to study and criticize the 
Institute itself In order to understand 
more clearly the learning process they 
were engaged in. One of them. In fact, 
came to the realization that he wanted 
to drop out, that what he had wanted 
was factual Information and training in 
skills Instead of being forced to partici- 
pate in the free exchange and dis- 
covery of new ideas. Others would have 
liked to see more stress on sensitivity- 
training, and set themselves the task 
of trying to understand why they and 
the rest of us had difficulties in com- 
municating what we really felt about 
films and about each other. Still others, 
after brief moments of complaint 
about indoctrination from above. 



our daily masks and roles 
are of course 



turned the "bitching session" into an 
hour for self-criticism, trying to under- 
stand their own roles as participants 
in relation to their previous experiences 
as students and teachers. Whatever 
their reaction to the situation, however, 
by focusing their attention on them- 
selves as a group, the participants 
gained not only an understanding of 
the learning experience, but also of the 
nature of their own role-playing, of the 
games of illusion that they themselves 
provided daily no less than did the films 
they were discussing. 

Another element In that realization 
was the occasional presence of a pro~ 
fesslonal NFB crew which filmed the 
proceedings one day a week, not 
simply for the purpose of recording 
some of the major events of the Insti- 
tute, but also to induce the realization 
of how a new medium introduced Into 
the environment makes us aware of the 
roles that influence our dally be- 
havior. The sessions conducted In the 
glare of hot lights and with cameras 
moving around the room seemed quits 
different from others conducted more 
privately over a glass of beer. And this 
experience led quite naturally to the 
understanding that the objectivity of 
the camera's vision is a myth, and that 
in fact the simplest documentary is a 
highly contrived and manipulated 
statement. 

Thus the study of the environment 
as well as the roles of the participants 
in it lad to a realization that there are 
numberless creative ways of rendering 
the world In Images and other signals. 
Much of the work was centered 
around this fact In that one series of 
sessions dealt with various strategies 
of perception as they are induced by 
cultural phenomena and Influence 
what we are able to learn in the world ; 
another series dealt with the number- 
less expressive languages at our dis- 
posal and tried to come to some con- 



Mark Slade, co-director of the Screen 
Study fnstitute. 



elusions about their structures and 
their rhetorics; and still another series 
concentrated on myths and rituals as 
the kinds of framework that we use to 
shape our perceptions from chaos to 
■ ' tJiUBr'Aryootl maTiy-fnifis, of course," 
play on very similar themes. 'In 
Antonioni's Bfow-Up It turned out to 
be very Instructive to study the various 
metaphors of dressing, costumes, fash- 
ion, and masks. In relation to the 
problem of Illusion and reality which Is 
stated asthacentralthemeofthafilm.ln 
a similar fashion, Ingmar Bergman's 
Persona explores two contrasting per- 
sonalities: the actress who is tired of 
all her masks and wants to find a 
genuine end Integral Identity, and, on 
the other hand, the nurse who only 
gradually discovers that underneath 
the comfortable mask she has been 
wearing for so long there exists e 
self that she Is not really prepared to 
meet. 

Our dally masks and roles are of 
course greatly influenced by the media 
and languages at our disposal. Quite 
ordinary personal interactions take on 
different forms when the language Is 
changed from spoken to written, or 
from verbal communication to visual 
media. That even two visual media can 
be radically different was proven by an 
experiment in which the participants 
divided Into two groups, one of which 
saw Peter Watkins' TV production 
The War Game on film, the other group 
seeing it on television. It became quite 
clear that the reactions were different 
and that a film which has a tremendous 
impact on television, surrounded by 
the aura of authenticity which prevails 
In TV newscasting, appeared much 
more contrived and artificial when pro- 
jected on a big screen. In fact, there- 
fore, the game in The War Game is not 
only the careless juggling with people's 
lives that politicians engage in, but the 



established ground rules 



very act of communication itself which, 
in order to convince and persuade, 
always follows a set pattern of 
established ground rules which only 
bocome clearly visible in the transla- 
tion to another medium. In a similar 
way, a film like Richard Lester's How 
/ Won The War presents the idea of 
war as a kind of spectator sport 
(created and sustained by television) 
Integrated with the more common 
metaphor that England's wars are won 
on the playing fields of Eton. 

Thus, rather than attempting to de- 
fine a necessary relationship between 
reality and the media which we use in 
describing It, the participants came 
to focus their studios on the complex 
structure of the ground rules for some 
imaginative ways of experiencing the 
world, whether these were found in the 
activity of a contemporary pop artist 
like lain Baxter from Vancouver, or in 



the intersection of art and technology 
as presented by Billy KIQver from Bell 
Laboratories (and Experiments In Art 
and Technology), or In the language 
. 0 ^ -h^ t^lpili^ements and ^^me^ as 

Throughout six weeks of long 
sessions, the participants talked, with a 
great deal of passion and Intensity, 
about the questions that concerned 
them In communication, education, and 
art. As professional educators and 



in the process of confront- 
ing that choice they were 
forced to examine the nature 
of their own contemporary 
reality 



Intellectuals they seemed, much more 
than the participants of last year's 
Institute, suspicious of easy solutions 
and snappy slogans; and anything 
which appeared to lead too comfort- 
ably to the Influence or authority of 
Marshall McLuhan was viewed with a 
great deal of skepticism. On the other 
hand, when Andrias Deinum In a 
guest lecture presented a full-scale 
attack on McLuhan's method of prob- 
ing as being Intellectually unsound, 
they rose up to defend, not a national 
institution ortho reputation of a culture- 
hero, but simply some of the Insights 
In McLuhan that they found valuable. 

Soma of the participants, in listening 
to lain Baxter and others talking on 
contemporary art, even had the te- 
merity to ask the question that Is 
almost heretical these days; "But is it 
art?" And while acknowledging that a 
world without art may indeed be a 
world In which everyone does every- 
thing as well as he can, they seemed 
reluctant to give up the uniquely en- 
riching experience of art as we have 
traditionally known it. While the 
rather overblown publicity of new 
Ideas in communication these last few 
years seemed to have made them 
cautious in approaching radical solu- 
tions, it became clear that In the 
process of confronting that choice 
they wore forced to examine the nature 
of their own contemporary reality and 
the perceptual, expressive, and mythi- 
cal structures that shape their ex- 
perience of It. There can be no doubt 
that out of this they learned something 
which will make them quite ready to 
communicate with their students, and 
to prepare, as the Kingston resolution 
has IL the ways in which perceptions 
concerning human communication and 
environment can be used to revise the 
traditional structure for the arts. It Is In 
making such events possible that the 
Summer Institute is performing an in- 
creasingly Important function for the 
future of ^^ucation here and elsewhere. 



THE 

MESSAGE 

2 : 

Turning 

on 

at McGill 



"I learned a great deal about film. But I 
knowthat of Itself would,lnyourmlndbe 
far under-par for the course. What I did 
come away with was a far deeper fove 
end respect for peopfe. f am thinking 
most of the young people with whom 
I will be working. How easy for the 
teacher {or adult) to tell the student 
what ha Is going to get out of the film. 
How easy to 'load tha dack' thereby 
restricting the young mind. The pro- 

probably be felt In my whole day-to-day 
approach. In the past / hava gtvan mere 
lip senica to discussion. I'd let things 
open up a bit, but / was still very much 
captain of the' ship. After letting tha 
students 'flounder' a bit / would come 
up with the correct solution, carefully 
timed to coincide with the bell to end 
the period. 

"My deepest persona! thanks tor 
your healthy 'disturbing of quiet 
waters'." 

(Littir from a lormir stud«nt on Tlia Summer 
Rteeirch Initituit ol eerten tiudy.) 

Which Is what education Is all about 
— so why doesn't it happen mote 
often? 

The Summer Research Institute of 
Screen Study, now jointly sponsored by 
the National Film Board and McGill 
University, has completed Its third sum- 
mer of trying to disturb quiet waters— 
often successfully — with electronic 
shock treatment. ("I think they're trying 
to make little McLuhans out of us all," 
said an Ontario high school English 
teacher during the 1 96B session.) Until 
now the course has been headquar- 
tered at the National Film Board's 
Montreal offices; next year it will be at 
McGill under the directorship of the 
English department. 

The thirty participants, mostly English 
and Fine Arts teachers, come from all 
across Canada, end are chosen because 
they will be in positions of leadership 
when they return to their communities 
and able to communicate some of the 
experiences of the course. They spend 
six weeks in Montreal going to films 
and discussions, all largely oriented 
toward discovering the sociological 
effects of tha mass media and ways in 
which the media can be utilized to 
communicate with students. ("I never 
went to movies much before, but my 
grade nines can't remember when there 
was no T.V.," said a participant who 
will be working on the development 
of mass media study courses In some 
Ontario schools.) 

The course appears to work much 
better than most courses. To some 
extent this Is because it preaches to the 
at least partially converted, since most 
of tha participants would not be at the 
course If they were not Interested In 
communicating to some degree with a 
younger generation in their own lan- 
guage. But more importantly it works 
because it Is concerned more with the 
ends of knowledge than with the 
means. Film Is only useful as it provokes 
the question, "What does this say about 
my environment and my place In that 
environment?" In tha mind ol the 
viewer. The emphasis is on subjective 
solutions; nobody appears from the 
wings of any discussion with the 
answers in a sealed envelope, though a 
lot ol questions are asked. For example 
we have this excerpt from tha discus- 
sion which followed a viewing of Peter 
Brook's film, "Marat — Bade;" 



'The big question I get out of this 
film is how do you get social change 
— do you revolt?" 

"It brings me to Camus' question: if 
there Is no hope, should I remove my- 
self from this earth?" 

"I think tha film Is a vahicle to present 
the dialogue on revolution. It makes me 
a little bit more aware of the sanity of 
people presenting the same questions 
in our world." 

"It's the metaphor of the human 
condition that really has an impact on 
me— the realisation that there's really 
not much that separates the sane 
world from the Insane world." 

Sounds of thought . . . heard much 
too occasionally over— and under- the 
clack clack of tha conveyor belt. In 
most classrooms at any level of the 
educational system the discussion re- 
sembles nothing more closely than the 
gentle murmer ol a suburban cocktail 
party— who did what when and how— 
without the clink of ice cubes against 
crystal to liven things up. Never a 
"why?" or a "what's it to me ?" 

Is it that we got too conditioned to 
hearing "just because" and "don't get 
smart kid"? Or Is it that our highest 
aspiration is to be able to stare thought- 
fully at an olive pranged on a toothpick 
and say, "I thought the camerawork in 
his 1963 film was brilllanL ' but tha 
editing was so sloppy, didn't you 
think?" 

There need to be more courses with 
the approach of the Summer Film Insti- 
tute and mote Imaginative teachers 
who can use the what, when and how 
of a subject to provoke the more vital 
"why?" and "what does it mean to 
me?" There ate of course a limited 
number of highly creative people In any 
society. But not this limited. Jhe im- 
' rwn b mMwftw r l i f i l Va ' uu i i ii ^ ' i idi, i u -- 
response to creativity is fear. "Woe to 
the man who tries to stretch the ima- 
gination of man— he shall be mocked," 
says a character In "Marat— Sade." 

YEAH, we say cynically, SO TELL 
ME SOMETHING NEW. 

Unfortunately cynicism Is an Ideal 
state of mind which most of us are 
incapable of maintaining for very long. 
It's the nature of the beast to be 
optimistic. Besides, to flog the cliche, 
cynicism masks a tender and reforming 
heart. 

Unmasked we could prop up our 
eyelids for a few years and take note 
of the historical moment. If reform is 
ever going to happen In the present 
educational system, it's now when our 
tunning scared has grown into a team 
sport though nobody Is sure yet who Is 
wearing which colours. Get on with it 
before we solidify into our traditional 
allegiances. 

Or we can continue to play word 
games, all the while fooling ourselves 
that we are whiter and more active 
than that grey mass coagulated on the 
side of the pan (it is composed of Indi- 
viduals lumps, you say?) grumbling 
about how change has to come slowly. 
Change may come slowly, but change 
woulrl never come If It was left to those 
who whisper caution. If we do continue 
to muddle through, like flabby women 
who prefer elastic to exercise, we still 
end up with an educational system and 
a society committed (but lacking com- 
mitment) to the production ol armies 
of men and women for whom every 
question worth the asking can be 
punched onto a rectangle of cardboard 
not to be bent, folded or otherwise 
mutilated. 

"Don't band, fold or mutilate me" 
cries the Individual perceiving that he is 
being programmed into a vicious circla 
of Institutions beginning and ending 
with the Gross National Product (and 
contemplating a sit-in in the computer.) 
His agony, the human agony, is then 
either dulled to meat the unilormly 
blandstandardsof the company product 
or it is deepened and broadened. But 
rarely the latter. 

It Is the role of the university, not just 
of isolated courses given, almost In a 
vacuum, by the occasional imaginative 
and caring and courageous person, to 
create in Individuals this freedom to go 
to the depth of their humanity and find 
there what is universal, and to give 
them the courage to use that knowledge 
to touch others with the fear, love, 
hate, joy and despair that is in us all. 

This is what is Important about the 
Summer Screen Institute. If it is a 
learning experience for its participants 
and their future contacts, it is not 
because they record in their notebooks 
X number of facts about film, but 
because they are provoked to question 
the degree of their freedom and their 
humanity. You only regret the sur- 
rounding vacuum. 



BEVERLEY S. BIE 
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FESTIIWL IF 



When movlei ere used (o photogrephlcelly 
record events, they cen be dull end (let. 

When e creellve director begins to play with 
the variables under his control, films often 
come alive In unexpected ways. 

In each programme, we will show examples 
of directors doing some particular thing In the 
same area — some Impressive, soma amu- 
singly crude. It Is hoped that by presenting 
films In this manner, the audience will be- 
come conscious both of the variety of skills 
that go Into making movies, as wall as the 
variety of potentials possible. 

I — SOUND 

Monday, September 30th 8:00 p.m. PSCA 
SONG OF CEYLON; 

MAGN I FICENT AM BERSONS (Orson Welles) 

II & III — EDITING 

Tuesday, October 1 st 8 :00 p.m. PSCA 
(Editing for time distortion) 

LONDON CAN TAKE IT; MURIEL 
(Alain Resnais) 

Thursday, October 3rd 8.00 p.m. PSCA 
(Editing for speed and fun) 

THE FUN FACTORY; HELP 
(Richard Lester) 

IV & V — THE CAMERA EYE 

Friday, October 4th L-132 
(Painting with light and colour) 

BLONDE VENUS 

(Joseph von Sternberg) 6:30 p.m. 

KWAIDAN 

(Mssaki KobayashI) 9:00 p.m. 

Saturday, October 5th PSCA 
(Movement and Perspective) 

MAN WITH A MOVIE CAMERA 
(Dziga Vertov) 6:30 p.m. 

SECONDS (John Frankenhelmer) 9:00 p.m. 

FESTIVAL MEMBERSHIP: S2.60 
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■ SEPTEMBER 20-21 
THE GREAT DICTATOR 

(director; Charles Chaplin; U.S.A. 1940) 

■ OCTOBER 11-12 
HOTEL OZON 

(dir. Jan Schmidt; Czechoslovakia 1967) 

■ OCTOBER 25-26 
ALEXANDER NEVSKY 

(dir. Sergei Elsenstein; U.S.S.R. 1938) 



■ NOVEMBER 15-16 
THE WHITE SHEIK 

(dir. Federico Fellini; Italy 1852) 

■ NOVEMBER 29-30 
THE SILENCE 

(dir. Ingmar Bergman; Sweden 1963) 

■ JANUARY 17-18 
RASHOMON 

(dir. Akira Kurosawa; Japan 1950) 

■ FEBRUARY 7-8 

LES ENFANTS DU PARADIS 
(dir. Marcel Camd; France 1943-45) 

■ FEBRUARY 21-22 

IL NE FAUT PAS MOURIR POUR CA 
(dir. Jean-Plerre LeKbvre; Canada 1967) 

■ MARCH 7-8 

SIMON OF THE DESERT 
(dir. Luis Bunuel; Mexico 1966) 

■ MARCH 21-22 

THE TRIAL (dir. Orson Welles; 
Franca-ltaly-Gemtany 1962) 

SHOWINGS: 

FRIDAYS 6:30 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. 
SATURDAYS 6 :30 p.m. and 9 :00 p.m. 

IN THE LEACOCK AUDITORIUM (L-132) 

MEMBERSHIP: »3.26 
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■ SEPTEMBER 28 
SANJURO 

(dir. Akira Kurosawa; Japan 1962) 

■ OCTOBER 19 
ULYSSES 

(dir. Joseph Strick; Ireland 1966) 

■ NOVEMBER 9 
THE PEACH THIEF 

(dir. Veulo Radev; Bulgaria 1965) 

■ NOVEMBER 23 
IT HAPPENED HERE 

(dir. K. Brownlowand A. Mollo; Britain 1966) 

■ DECEMBER 7 
HOUSE OF THE ANGEL 
(END OF INNOCENCE) 

(dir. Leopoldo Torre Nilsson ; Argentina 1 957) 

■ JANUARY 26 
LEMONADE JOE 

(dir. Oldrich Lipsky; Czechoslovakia 1964) 

■ FEBRUARY 15 

SHOOT THE PIANO PUYER 
(dir. Frangois Truffaut; Franca 1960) 

■ MARCH 1 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 
(dir. Pier Paolo Pasolini; Italy 1964) 

■ MARCH 15 
SARAGOSSA MANUSCRIPT 
(dir. Wojclach Has; Poland 1965) 

SHOWINGS: 

SATURDAYS 6:30 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. 

IN THE PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES CENTRE AUDITORIUM. 

MEMBERSHIP: «3.50 

(NOTE ; As only a vary limited number ol msmbershipi 
are eveilable for this aeries, we advise you to obtain 
yours as early as pouiblel) 



Cinematrix 



A series with film at the centre, surrounded 
by associated media, designed to explore the 
languages and grammar of the cinema. Clips 
will be used, but the features listed will be 
shown In their entirety. The series may be 
viewed purely for entertainment or as a film 
course free from all academic constraints. 

Presented with the co-oparatlon of members 
of the Instructional Communications Centre. 

■ OCTOBER 9 

STIRRING UP SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
COMPULSION 

(dir. R. Fleischer; U.S A 1959) 

■ OCTOBER 23 

SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE or BLACK 
COMEDY WITH SHADES OF GREY 
THE LOVED ONE 

(dir. Tony Richardson; U.S. A. 1965) 

■ NOVEMBER 13 
THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
PHENOMENON or UP FROM THE BEACH 
WILD ANGELS 

(dir. Roger Cornian, U.S A. 1966) 

■ NOVEMBER 27 

THE FINE ART OF MOVIE CRITICISM 
or YOU CANT BE WRONG ALL THE TIME 
BLOWUP 

(dir. Michelangelo Antonioni; Britain 1966) 

■ DECEMBER 11 
THE MISSIONARY'S BURDEN 
or PLEASE DONT EAT THE JESUITS 
MISSION OF FEAR 
(dir. F. Dansereau; Canada 1967) 

■ JANUARY 15 
CELLULOID FLAGS 
or CANADA I THINK I LOVE YOU 
PASSAGE TO MARSEILLES 

■ FEBRUARY 6 

MYTHIC HEROES or JAMES BOND MEETS 
THE AEGEAN STABLE BOY 
CASINO ROYALE 

(dir. John Huston et el; Britain 1966) 

■ FEBRUARY 19 

HOW THE CAMERAMAN ORDERS REALITY 
or IT AINT SO MUCH THE WAY IT IS AS 
THE WAY YOU SEE IT THAT COUNTS 
NANOOK OF THE NORTH 
(dir. Robert Flaherty; U.S.A.— Canada 1922) 

& others. 

■ MARCH 6 

SHOW BIZ RECOGNIZES THE ART FILM 
or WILL SUCCESS SPOIL FRANK 
TRUFFAUT 
FARENHEIT451 

(dir. Frangois Truffaut; Britain 1966) 

■ MARCH 19 

THROUOHJHfeJifHKOSJOMORROW 

LA^UERREDEdOUTOh^^^ 

KINDERGARTEN, SKATERDATER 

SHOWINGS; 

WEDNESDAYS 8 :00 p.m. Only 
IN THE LEACOCK AUDITORIUM (L-132) 

MEMBERSHIP: *3.00 



'To asuy" Is to try, to axpsrimsnt. To this and, tha 
Sails d'EttsI will oftan sciaan unusual matailal not 
othoiwlsa avsilabla. Tbasa asploiatlans will study tbs 
patantlsts of film through contrasting viswpoints and 
stylas, by Invastigsting social thamas, or simply by 
prssantlng aicltlng films lor thalr own salia. 

■ SEPTEMBER 27 — 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE \VESTERN 

■ OCTOBER 18 — MATTER AND ANTIMATTER 

■ NOVEMBER 8— THE COLD WAR 

■ NOVEMBER 22— THE BLACKS 

■ DECEMBER 6 — 'HEAD' FILMS 

■ JANUARY 24 — AGGRESSION 

■ FEBRUARY 14 — FILMS BY BRUCE BAILLIE 

■ FEBRUARY 2B — REAL REELS 

■ MARCH 14 — Anaitrapiogiamma, llnancas 
parmining, 

SHOWINGS; 

FRIDAYS 8 :00 p.m. Only 

IN THE LEACOCK AUDITORIUM (L-132) 

MEMBERSHIP: *5.00 



4. CLASSIC SERIES 



■ SEPTEMBER 25 

THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 
(dir. Wallace Woraley; U.S.A. 1923) 

■ OCTOBER 16 

FRENCH AVANT-GARDE PROGRAMME 

■ NOVEMBER 6 
THE BUCK PIRATE 

(dir. Albeit Parker; U.S.A. 1926) 

■ NOVEMBER 20 
HAXAN 

(WITCHCRAFT THROUGH THE AGES) 
(dir. B, Christensen ; Sweden 1918-21) 

■ DECEMBER 4* 

SECRETS OF THE SOUL 

(dir. G. W. Pabet; Germany 1926) 

■ JANUARY 22' 

EARTH 

(dir. Alexander Dovzhenko; U.S.S.R. 1930) 

■ FEBRUARY 12* 

MAN OF ARAN 

(dir. Robert Flaherty; Britain 1934) 

■ FEBRUARY 26* 

An evening of eaily American caitoona. 

■ MARCH 12* 

An American comedy evening. 

SHOWINGS: 

WEDNESDAY 6:00 p.m. Only 
ENGINEERING BUILDING (E-204) 

MEMBERSHIP: *2.60 

*Presented with the co-oparatlon of 
U CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE 
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WEDNESDAY, 25 SEPTEMBER — MONDAY, 30 SEPTEMBER 



Send notices for Coming Events to: B. S, Ble, Information Office, McGill. Deadlines: 
Wednesday, 12 noon, before the Monday Issue In which the notice Is to appear. 



WEDNESDAY 



Players Club auditions; for details see 'Tuesday." Film Society, 
Classic Series: "The Hunchback of Notre Dame" (dir. Worsley; U.S.A. 
1923). 8 p.m.. Engineering Building. 



THURSDAY 



Players Club auditions: for details see "Tuesday." 

Mathematics Colloquium: "Application of Probability Methods ot 
Graph Theory and Combinatorial Analysis," by Professor Paui Erdos of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 4 p.m. after coffee, 3 :30 p.m., in the 
Mathematics Building. Further information; W. G. Brown, local 5382. 

Orientation meeting for students interested in tutoring grade 7 and 8 
students in "Little Burgundy" one evening a week. 1 :10 p.m. in the 
Student Union. Or phone 735-1997. 



FRIDAY 



Film Society, Serie d'Essai: Development of the Western. 8 p.m., 
Leacock Auditorium. 



SATU R DAY 



Football: Toronto at McGill. 

Film Society: International 35 Series: "Sanjuro" (dir. Kurosawa, Japan, 
1962), 6:30 and 9 p.m.. Physical Sciences Centre Auditorium. 



SUNDAY 



United Church students, general open meeting. 7 :30 p.m.. Junior Common 
Room, Divinity Hall on University Street. 



MGNBAY 



Film Society: Festival of Innards. 8 p.m. Physical Sciences Centre 
Auditorium. 

McGill Chamber Orchestra, Concert 1 : Szymon Goldberg, violin. 
8 :30 p.m.. Port Royal Theatre. 



Coming coming events 



Wednesday, October 9 Founder's Day Convocation 
October 25, 26 and 27 Rendez-vous '68 — McGill Open House 
October 22, 24 and 29 Beatty Memorial Lectures 




McGILL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 



CONDUCTOR: ALEXANDER BROTT 29lh CONSECUTIVE SEASON 



MONDAY EVENINGS AT 8:30 P.M. 

SEPT. 30lh-*Port Roytl Th«itr« 

SZYMON OOLOBERQ. Violin. 
Moiart'Haydn 

OCT. 28th— Port Royal Thoatro 

ALEXANDER UQOYA. Guitar. 
Baroque>Spanith 

NOV. 11th— MalaonnauvaThaatra 
JEAN'PIERRE RAMPAL. flute. 
Vivaldi. 

NOV. 25lh— Port Royal Thaatra 
'VHtSTOIRE DU SOLDAr* 
Suaviniky 



JAN. 27(h— Port Royal Thaatra 

BOUCHARD andMORISSET. 
Planitta. Locaiaili*Baeh 

FEB. 17th— Port Royal Thaatra 

**THE ART OF THE FUGUE” 
J. S. Bach 

MAR. 17th— Port Royal Thaatra 
LIU KRAUS, Plano. Moiart- 
Gaminianl*Moral*Marlinu 

APR. 14th— Chrlat Church Cathadral 
E. POWER BIQ08. Organ. 
Handal • Poulenc • Delle Jolo. 



RESERVED SEATS FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 

Subscription!: 126.00 (tax Incl.) 

Umitad number of student subscriptions 112.00 

Send laif'Bddressad itamped envelope with cheque or money older end choice 
of aeat location to: McGill Chamber Orchestra. 1746 Cedar Avanua, MontraiL 
Information and Raiarvations: Telephone 935*4955 
1 0 to 1 2 noon *— 2 to 4 p.m. 
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ATHLETICS 

GENERAL RECREATION 
FACILITIES 



BADMINTON; 

Co-educational badminton will be of- 
fered Tuesday end Thursdoy evenings 
from 7 to 9 ;30 pm. in the East Gymn. 
Starting Oct. 1, 1968. 



GYMNASIUM ACTIVITIES: 
Throughout the fall and winter term 
regular recreational times ate available 
to staff and students. 



SKATING ; 

Starting Oct. 28th, 1 968, Monday night. 
Co-aducational recreational skating Is 
held at the Winter Stadium every 
Monday — 8 to 10 :30 pm. 



SKIING; 

Contact MOC lor planned ski excur- 
sions and lessons at reasonable rates. 



SWIMMING: 

Regular recreational co-educational 
swimming houtsareschedulsd through- 
out the fall and winter term. Dally 9 am. 
to 9:30 pm., Saturday, 9 afn. to 8:30 
pm. See pool schedule 1968-69. 



SQUASH : 

The squash courts are open on a dally 
half-hour reservation basis throughout 
the fall and winter term. Dklly 9 am. to 
9 ;30 pm., Saturday, 9 am. to 8 :30 pm. 

TENNIS: 

The four courts In Forbes Field era 
available in the fall and spring term 
from 9 am. to 6 pm. 



WEIGHT TRAINING : 

Tha "Upstairs" weight room Is available 
during regular gymnasium hours. 



CLASSIFIEDS 



BULLETIN 

BOARD 



Advertisements should be submitted 
betoia Wednesday at 10 a.m. end 
should be brief In case of timited 
space they will be printed on a lirst 
come, first served basis, though In 
extrsordinary cases, literary merit will 
be considered. 



FREE ROOM AND BOARD; STU- 
dents Interested In free room and board 
in exchange for babysitting and perhaps 
light housework, should consult the 
Room and Board Registry maintained 
by the part-time office of the Placement 
Senrice. These opportunities are avail- 
able to both mala and female students 

I AM LOOKING FOR A PHILATELIC 
friend In Canada with whom I could 
exchange stamps. I am 30 years old and 
am working In the foreign department 
ol a Bank. Write ; Eckart Wissman, 2800 
Bremen- Huchting 1, Brugger Strasse , 
10, Federal Reaubirc of Germany. 

3466 IS THE PASTORAL COUNSEL- 
ling Service ol the McGill Chaplains' 
Association and Is In the basemeni of 
3465 Peel Street. Ope n 1 0 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday to Friday. Lounge, Information 
Service and Counselling Service avail- 
able to McGill students seeking con- 
fidential personal counsel. Call 395- 
5890 or just drop In. 

THE STAFF FRENCH COURSE WILL 
be offered again to stall members 
including secretarial staff, starting * ‘ 
Octcber 7. Given in three levels: 
Beginners, Intermediate, and Advanced. 
Information and registration; Mrs. R. 
Nerey, Local 4491. 

THE WOMEN'S ASSOCIATES OF 
McGill, an association of the wives of 
the governing, teaching and admin- 
istrallve staff of McGill University, 
welcomes newcomers. Further infor- 
mation. contact Mrs. McColl, 737- ' 

3256. 

HELP NEEDED — STUDENTS FOR 
tutoring programme In "Little But- 
gundy." One evening per week helping 
grade 7 and 8 students. Come to 
orientation meeting Thursday, Sep. 
tember 26, 1:10 p.m, or phone: 
736-1997. , 






